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Moving to the Center 


T here’s a splendid controversy 
brewing at the University of Chi¬ 
cago—at least we’ll consider it splen¬ 
did so long as it has a happy ending, 
which now seems likely. The U of C 
may be best known these days as home 
to the law school where Barack Obama 
used to lecture on constitutional law 
(twice a week!), but in simpler times 
it was most famous as the academic 
perch of the great free-market econo¬ 
mist Milton Friedman, who died in 
2006. 

So when a prestigious university 
wants to name a research center after 
its most celebrated (Nobel prize. Pres¬ 
idential Medal of Freedom, etc., etc., 
etc.) professor, who could object? Well, 
lots of people—less celebrated profes¬ 
sors mostly. Last week 101 full-time 
faculty members sent a letter to the 


university’s president, Robert Zimmer, 
protesting the newly endowed Milton 
Friedman Institute, an on-campus 
think tank that will welcome visiting 
scholars doing research in economics 
and law. The committee that proposed 
the center, including three Nobel-win¬ 
ning economists, expects to raise $200 
million for a permanent endowment. 

President Zimmer met with a 
group of the objecting profs, but so far 
he’s refusing to back down, as might 
be expected of a college president who 
suddenly finds himself within sniff¬ 
ing distance of $200 million. He and 
his allies insist that the Friedman 
center will have “no particular ideo¬ 
logical slant,” and we believe him. It’s 
hard to imagine it will have anything 
as pronounced as the ideological slant 
of the vast majority of the school’s 


other departments, where the stan¬ 
dard-issue, off-the-shelf liberalism 
of the American professoriate holds 
sway. 

Yet the profs show no sign of back¬ 
ing down either. Their letter last week 
was a loopy masterpiece of its kind, 
objecting that allowing the Friedman 
center on campus will reinforce “a 
perception that the university’s fac¬ 
ulty lack intellectual and ideological 
diversity.” An interesting objection, 
isn’t it? A university where all but a 
handful of professors are on the cul¬ 
tural and political left risks losing its 
“ideological diversity” if it endows a 
center named after a non-leftist. It’s 
been a while since we’ve seen such a 
lovely expression of the topsy-turvy 
worldview of the people who teach our 
sons and daughters. ♦ 


What He Was Saying 
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"SO WHAT YOU ARE SAYII 
15 THE GILLETTE FU5ION 
BETTER THAN MACH 5? I 
SAW THAT COMMERCIAL 
FOR IT WITH ROGER 
FEPERER, TIGER WOOPS, 
ANP THAT SOCCER &UY- 
RIPICULOUS1 THE THREE 
OF THEM 5TANPING ON 
TOR OF THE EARTH LIRE 

GIANTS - IT MAPS NO 

SENSE. THEY WOULP HA' 
PESTROYEP THE EARTH- 
ANP YOU RNOW WHAT EL: 
MARES NO SENSE ? FIVE 
BLAPES ON A RAZORL 
WOULPN'T THAT CAUSE 
EVEN MORE SRIN 
IRRITATION ? I WOULP NO 
EVEN TRUST MYSELF WIT 
THAT WEARON1 REMINP N 
TO BAN THAT FROM THIS 
ISLANP _" 
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(Classic Steiner, reprinted from our issue of April 29, 2002) 


Nature News 

D espite our lack of an engineering 
degree, The Scrapbook feels a 
particular affinity with beavers— Cas¬ 
tor Canadensis —and so was pleased to 
learn last week that a pair of European 
beavers are reported to have built what 
is believed to be the first beaver dam 
in England in hundreds of years. Bea¬ 
vers were hunted to extinction in Eng¬ 
land and Wales as long ago as the 12th 
century—both for their pelts and for 
castoreum, a secretion of their scent 
gland which was believed to have 


medicinal properties—but a dozen or 
so have been imported from Germany 
in the past few years, and with encour¬ 
aging results. 

Most live on lakes and have no need 
to build dams, but two were deposited 
at a private estate on the Tale River in 
East Devon last year, and according to 
its owner, “A year after they came . . . 
they have built a dam and we think 
they are breeding. ... It really is a 
superb structure—quite a feat of engi¬ 
neering for two small beavers.” 

Perhaps “affinity” is the wrong 
word for The Scrapbook’s attitude; 


Scrapbook 


it’s really more like admiration. Bea¬ 
vers are the second largest variety of 
rodent in the world—the champion 
of the order is the capybara, native 
to South America—and easily recog¬ 
nized by their waterproof coats, shiny 
flat tails, and buck teeth. 

But it’s the beaver lifestyle that 
inspires respect. These quiet nocturnal 
creatures are industrious to a startling 
degree, friendly to humans, resource¬ 
ful and versatile on land and water, 
and monogamous in their private lives. 
Natural conservatives, perhaps? And 
of course, they are the Frank Lloyd 
Wrights of the animal world: Intro¬ 
duce beavers to a river or stream, and 
soon a wooden/earthen dam appears, 
and then a multilevel lodge of mud 
and sticks, above and below the sur¬ 
face, housing infinite beaver genera¬ 
tions. Beaver dams are beneficial to 
the ecology—creating wetlands, nur¬ 
turing growth—and balm to anyone 
who strolls in the woods and stumbles 
on evidence of beaver habitation. 

After hovering near extinction a 
century ago in North America, bea¬ 
vers are plentiful now and, as this lat¬ 
est report suggests, on the comeback 
trail in Europe as well. ♦ 


Sentences We 
Didn’t Finish 

C'\7'es, there may be individuals 
X in positions of great authority 
who call themselves ‘conservatives,’ 
and who have been accepted as such 
and even cheered on by the conserva¬ 
tive movement for years. But now that 
their numbers are in the tank, it is 
plain that they are nothing of the sort. 
We know the right will respond this 
way because...” 

—Thomas Frank, 
Wall Street Journal, Jane 18 
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HAL MAYFORTH 


Casual 


It’s Only a Hobby 


I recently went to a new physi¬ 
cian, a dermatologist, for a minor 
problem, but before seeing her, I 
had to fill out a longish form set¬ 
ting out my and my parents’ medical 
history. All went smoothly enough 
until the very last question, which 
asked about my hobbies. I was frankly 
stumped. I have no hobbies, yet, chary 
of leaving the space blank, 

I wrote in “Cultivating and 
collecting grievances.” 

The absence of hobbies 
from my life, let me quickly 
assert, is not among these 
grievances. I never had a 
hobby, don’t have one now, 
and the notion of finding 
a suitable hobby has never 
occurred to me. 

The closest I have come 
is early in the 1950s, when 
I owned an extraordinarily 
comfortable pair of trou¬ 
sers known as hobby jeans. 

Light blue, soft cotton with a thick 
elastic waistband, they were essen¬ 
tially pajamas that could be worn on 
the street. Wearing them, I don’t recall 
anyone asking me if he could see my 
butterfly collection. 

In grammar school many of my 
classmates had hobbies and collec¬ 
tions. Some boys had large collections 
of marbles, or “mibs,” as we called 
them. A few kids had stamp collec¬ 
tions. A store opened in our neigh¬ 
borhood called Hobby Models, which 
sold kits for making model airplanes, 
electric trains and the rich collection 
of paraphernalia that went with them, 
battery-driven racing cars, and all the 
other stuff that was supposed to inter¬ 
est a young boy but somehow left me 
indifferent. 

Other boys my age could delicately 
wield an X-Acto blade across balsam 
to form the fuselage of a model plane. 
Some found hours of enjoyment in 


chemistry sets. A boy named Bob 
Grimm had an impressive collection 
of miniature cars. Many saved base¬ 
ball cards, which, if in later life their 
wives didn’t insist they pitch them out, 
may well be worth vast sums today. I 
had none of these things, I did none 
of these things, I had no need of any 
of these things. I lived, I now see, in 


that distant country known as my 
own mind, where no hobbies were 
required. 

I have over the years met people 
with some out of the way hobbies. I 
briefly had an editor, acclaimed for 
his genius in creating the bestseller 
Jaws , who kept bees in his basement 
in a brownstone on the west side of 
Manhattan. I have a friend who has a 
collection of 78-rpm records in excess 
of 150,000, more than half kept in 
the basement of his home, the rest in 
a warehouse. Most every night, after 
work, he checks into various used- 
record stores looking for still more. 
I know another man who pays a pit 
crew $16,000 on a weekend so that he 
can enter drag races for a purse of usu¬ 
ally not more than $3,000. “It’s only a 
hobby,” as the punch line for an old 
Jewish joke has it. 

One thinks of mature hobbies as 
pure diversion and calm-inducing: an 


older gentleman cultivating his prize¬ 
winning roses, a woman quilting with 
Mozart’s flute and harp concerto play¬ 
ing in the background. A hobby sets 
off leisure from work, signaling a cool¬ 
ing dive into the pool of tranquility. 
The pleasure they bring to those who 
adore their hobbies is perhaps greater 
than any available to them in their 
working or family lives. They feel 
most alive in their hobbies; in them 
they claim to find their truest selves. I 
do not doubt that this is so. 

Would my having a hobby make 
me more relaxed, a sweeter character 
generally? Possibly. But I have to won¬ 
der what such a hobby, for me, might 
be. Collecting matchbook 
covers? Designing my own 
clothes? Joining a fan¬ 
tasy football league? Per¬ 
forming complicated card 
tricks? Artfully photo¬ 
graphing grass, sand, and 
leaves? 

The New York Times used 
occasionally to run pieces 
called Newsmakers, which 
were profiles of men and 
women then prominently 
in the news. Accompany¬ 
ing the profile was a box 
which set out the main 
facts of their lives. “Hobbies” was 
among these facts. People usually used 
this rubric to establish themselves as 
cultivated. “Reading and long coun¬ 
try walks” was not an uncharacter¬ 
istic answer to the hobby question. I 
suppose I could count Reading as my 
hobby, but I read so much, it is so cen¬ 
tral to my existence, that, were I to do 
so, I might as well add Breathing as 
another of my hobbies. 

I wonder if the problem isn’t my 
vocation. A writer’s life tends to be 
seamless, and he doesn’t divide it 
between work and leisure. On the 
hunt full time for copy, material, some¬ 
thing to write about, he doesn’t need 
to collect anything, or play at anything. 
The writer’s work and his play, if he 
is lucky, are one. How can he have a 
hobby, really, when the entire world is 
his hobby? 

Joseph Epstein 
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in Congress 1 
taxes oil JL 
companies 


When Congress 
increases taxes 
on oil and natural 
gas companies, 
it’s taxing 
Americans’ 
economic 


We all do...in more ways than one. 

Tens of millions of mostly middle-class Americans have an ownership stake in 
the nation's oil and natural gas companies through pension plans, IRA accounts and 
mutual funds. All of them invest heavily in oil and natural gas stocks, enabling the 
industry's strong earnings to help support Americans' financial security. 

Every day, Americans count on the oil and natural gas industry to deliver the 
energy they need and to invest in securing energy they'll need in the future. The industry 
has delivered on both counts. Since 1992, the U.S. oil and natural gas industry has 
invested more than $1.25 trillion to keep Americans and the economy moving. Strong 
earnings make all this possible. 

So when Congress increases taxes on oil and natural gas companies, it's really 
taxing Americans' economic futures as well as targeting their livelihoods and their 
energy future. 


EnergyTomorrow.org 


THE 'WZVV'lAi OF AMERICA’S 

oil And natural gas industry 


Congress should reject new energy taxes 





Obama’s Neighbors 

K udos to Andrew Ferguson for 
capturing the essence of Barack 
Obama’s Hyde Park in “Mr. Obama’s 
Neighborhood” (June 16). Settled by 
abolitionist Paul Cornell in the 1850s, 
Hyde Park remained a suburb of 
Chicago until 1883, and, as Ferguson 
aptly describes, the city has been trying 
to corral it since. 

My exposure to Hyde Park occurred 
during my high school days there 
and later at the University of Illinois 
at Chicago as a colleague of terrorist 
emeritus, Barack neighbor, and Hyde 
Park resident, William Ayers. 

Like Ferguson says, “Hyde Park is 
different from any neighborhood in 
Chicago.” Indeed, where else can a 
confessed terrorist living in the shadow 
of the world’s Nobel laureate factory 
endorse for public office a neighbor 
who bought his home from a convicted 
felon while said neighbor taught at a 
prestigious neighborhood law school? 

William O’Neill 
Chicago, III. 


I GOT A MUCH BIGGER kick OUt of 
Andrew Ferguson’s story on Hyde 
Park than my parents did. But as a 
born and raised southsider who grew 
up in that “suburb without cars,” I 
feel obliged to point out that there are 
also those of us who went through the 
neighborhood’s public school system 
and not only ended up Republicans, but 
longtime subscribers to The Weekly 
Standard as well. 

Alec D ate 
New York, N.Y. 


Whither the Playpen? 


J oseph Epstein’s “The Kindergarchy” 
(June 9) may be looked upon as an 
outcry by a jealous old generation, his 
and mine, which knows best how to 
mold brats into responsible world 
leaders. 

Epstein accurately reveals how politi¬ 
cal correctness has invaded the nursery, 
where babies reign and graze as they see 
fit, wrecking household valuables and 
destroying the nervous systems of their 
parents and other guardians. 


Correspondence 


One device that Epstein failed to 
mention always worked well in our 
generation. It is the playpen, which 
is indicted by the politically correct 
crowd as a prison for toddlers, solitary 
confinement which inhibits their pre¬ 
cious development. The ACLU will get 
you and hurt you if you buy one and 
use it. 

But in our day the playpen worked well 
to free parents from constant policing of 
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their nosy offspring. And rather than 
inhibit freedom, the playpen gave the 
child a sense of privacy once he became 
accustomed to it. “This is my world for a 
couple of hours,” the kid says, free to play 
with my favorite toy or take a nap without 
the intrusion of the overbearing parent. 

The overarching fault of raising 
children in a phony world free of inhi¬ 
bitions is a child who learns how to 
become a nervous adult by learning 
from his nerve-wracked parents. 

John Hilferty 
Moretown, Vt. 


Duty, Honor, Country 

T here aren’t many things that 
are perfect in life, but Mackubin 
Thomas Owens’s thoughts regarding 
the relationship between the armed 
forces and civilian society are as close 
to perfect as I’ve ever seen or heard 
(“Americans Under Fire,” May 26). 

Toward the end of his review of 
Moment of Truth in Iraq, House to House, 


and Hard Corps, Owens writes: “[A] lib¬ 
eral democracy faces a dilemma when 
it comes to the relationship between 
the military and society at large: The 
military cannot govern itself in accor¬ 
dance with the liberal principles that it 
ultimately defends. It must be governed 
by virtues that many civilians see as 
brutal, and even barbaric, because the 
military is one of the few jobs where 
you may have to tell someone: ‘Go die.’ 
If we cannot count on members of the 
military to prepare for such an eventu¬ 
ality, the military will fail, and if it does 
fail, the liberal society it protects may 
not survive.” 

Would that those who have never 
served understood the relationship half 
as well. 

PaulJ. Ryan 
Hudsonville, Mich. 


R eading Owens’s “Americans Under 
Fire,” I am reminded of what I 
learned when I taught university courses 
to our military personnel for almost 12 
years. Most of my students were male, 
and I have often had to remind my anti¬ 
war friends that there are many men who 
love military life. 

When they are questioned about tasks 
they have had that seem to us terrifying 
or actually unreasonable, the standard 
answer is: “It was my job.” 

There is no doubt that the United 
States has the greatest military force in 
the world—and will continue to do so 
only so long as it is the home of warriors 
such as these. 

Nancy Ann Holtz 
Beverly, Mass. 


The Weekly Standard 

welcomes letters to the editor. 
Letters will be edited for length 
and clarity and must include the writer’s 
name, address, and phone number. 
All letters should be addressed: 
Correspondence Editor 
The Weekly Standard 
1150 17th St., NW, Suite 505 
Washington, DC 20036. 

You may also fax letters: (202) 293-4901 
or email: editor@weeklystandard.com. 
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The Assassination of John F. Kennedy 
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“Comprehensive and well documented, The Road to Dallas connects the dots from the 
Cl A to Carlos Marcello with convincing thoroughness. If you think you've had enough of 
grassy-knoll theories, this book will surprise you.” 
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Belknap Press / new in cloth 
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► INNOVATION CORRUPTED 

The Origins and Legacy of Enron’s Collapse 

MALCOLM SALTER 


“A superb book. Innovation Corrupted provides the deepest analysis yet of the collapse of 
Enron. It’s essential reading for anyone who wants to understand why success 

without an ethical foundation leads to disaster.” 

—Bill George, author of True North 
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AL QAEDA IN ITS OWN WORDS <— 
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INTRODUCTION AND NOTES BY THOMAS HEGGHAMMER, 

STEPHANE LACROIX, JEAN-PIERRE MILELLI, AND OMAR SAGHI 
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“This book is an incisive insight into the intellectual and discursive world of Al Qaeda...To 
reveal its inner workings, Gilles Kepel and his collaborators have collected and annotated 
key texts of the major figures from whom the movement has drawn its beliefs.” 
—Businessworld 
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Is tomorrow's energy right 
in front of us? 


WilCrC on cartel cccld WE f nd anau |l 
□II to power fea million cars for t>0 years? 
And enough nature) gas to heat li>C rnlsllon 
households fprfcD years? 

You might to surprised to carr that 
the Answer is right here. -h America -U2 
blldon barrels of oil and t54 trillion cubic 
feet of nsuiral gas. Jusloo federal lands. 


The U.S. Department of Energy 
predicts America will nted 19 ptrCeht 
more energy n 20 IQ then we use lodey. 
MHtihg this demand, And ensuring 
our future energy security, requires 
developing more energy from more 
sources, kndud no our own o I end 
natural gas resources. 


A 


65% of 
lower 48 DCS 
acreage is off* 
limits to oil & 
natural gas 
development 


But, as the saying guts, these v-cal 
domestic resources are often "-so close, yet 
so far," WJiy? Because current government 
pn'lcles - a tangled ml* af facial And 
state regulatory restrictions put a 
large portion of these oil And natural 
gas resources, many ari the Outer 
Continental Shelf IOCS), off-limits 
to production. 

[n Fact, tr,e lj,S-. government 
estimates tnat there are 3Q fci I on 
tie rr$ s of u ntdiKO wred techn ic sly 
recoverable nl on federa lares 
currently dosed io development, 
ffew techno ogicai breakthroughs allow us 
to lap these resources, even in "ultra deep 
waters," while protecting tragi e marine 
environments, decently, oi and natural gai 
com caries emp oyc-d advan ced tcchiolog re 
to discover vast amounts or new oil 
and natural gas "n Lho Gu'f of Uckcc 
resources beyond our technical reach Just 
a Few years ago. 


Oil and natural ; = s not only heal 
Our homes ar<S fuel trarso&rtdtFon, 

They also provide Hie building Blocks Tor 
everyth ng from medicines to Advanced 
communications Equipment. And 
developing America's untapped energy 
resources means a stronger economy 
and more American fobs. Tknt's rea 
econo m e sllmn us - an* It won d alSow 
ncrented --ni-ig -cr federal^ state and 
focal government budqass. 

CM ami natura : gss mika pGSSWf 
our unegua Ed quanty of |*j'e. Ensuring 
such for future Americans will rntulrt 
policies that perm t responsible, 
respectful nccets to America's plentiful 
domestic, c I aodcatura gas resources. 
T-ifise valuable rMtfurtes are wilh'r dar 
reach. Let's work together l o realize 
their potential, 
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Obama’s Pooh-bah 


“Winnie-the-Pooh seems to me to be ajundamental text on national security.” 

—-former Navy Secretary Richard Danzig, 
one of Barack Obama’s keyforeign policy advisers, June 11 

T he gathering of oh-so-sober pro-Obama foreign pol¬ 
icy experts was drowning in solemnity and earnest¬ 
ness. Speaker after speaker had laboriously dilated 
on the important distinction—unappreci¬ 
ated by the oh-so-stupid-and-bad Bush 
administration—between soft power 
and hard power. And this is to say 
nothing of the synthesis of soft 
and hard in ... smart power! 

Richard Danzig, the lunch¬ 
eon speaker, hoped to wake the 
slumberers from their torpor. 

So he took A.A. Milne rather 
than Joseph Nye as his funda¬ 
mental text. As the basis of his 
criticism of the Bush administration, 
he read the famous opening sentences 
of Winnie-the-Pooh : 

Here is Edward Bear, coming downstairs now, bump, 
bump, bump on the back of his head behind Christo¬ 
pher Robin. It is, as far as he knows, the only way of 
coming down stairs, but sometimes he feels that there 
really is another way, if only he could stop bumping a 
minute and think about it. 

The earnest Washington foreign policy types were 
dazzled by Danzig’s daringly outside-the-box citation. 
How clever! And how true! If only Bush had stopped to 
think that there was “another way” to pursue our national 
security goals, rather than staying the course in Iraq, or 
detaining terrorists without habeas corpus at home. Alas! 
And really, isn’t Bush also “a Bear of Very Little Brain”? 

Or is he? Richard Danzig is an intelligent and well- 
read man. He’s a graduate of Bronx High School of Sci¬ 
ence and Reed College, with a law degree from Yale and 
a Ph.D. from Oxford. He was a Supreme Court law clerk. 
He is well aware that, outside the war zones of Iraq and 
Afghanistan, al Qaeda has failed to launch successful 
attacks on Americans since 9/11. Couldn’t Bush have been 
doing something right? 

Indeed, Danzig served as Bill Clinton’s secretary of the 
Navy from November 1998 to the end of that administra¬ 


tion. During that time the U.S.S. Cole was attacked by al 
Qaeda, with 17 sailors killed and 39 wounded. So Danzig 
saw firsthand the insufficiency of the Clinton administra¬ 
tion’s efforts to prosecute the war on terror through the 
criminal justice system. 

He therefore must know how foolish it is to say, as 
Barack Obama did last week, “I have confidence that our 
system of justice is strong enough to deal with terrorists.” 
The lesson of the Cole , as of 9/11, was that “our system of 
justice” can’t deal with terrorists as well as our mili¬ 
tary and intelligence services. And he must know 
that there really isn’t a pain-free way to fight the 
war on terror very different from the way the 
Bush administration has chosen. 

As for the war in Iraq, well ... there Bush 
did find another way. In January 2007, he 
changed commanders and strategy. The new 
strategy, backed by a surge of troops, 
worked. Violence is way down, 
political reconciliation is 
proceeding, the additional 
troops are almost all back 
home—and progress has 
exceeded the hopes even 
of those who strongly sup¬ 
ported the surge. Danzig 
is well aware that Obama’s 
stated policy would snatch 
defeat in Iraq out of the jaws 
of victory. 

But he’s ostensibly an Obama 
adviser. What’s the man to do? First proclaim the indis¬ 
pensability of Winnie-the-Pooh as a text on national secu¬ 
rity, in order subtly to indicate how childish Obama’s 
foreign policy is. Second, quote the first paragraph of the 
book—but do so incompletely. Here’s the sentence that fol¬ 
lows the passage Danzig quoted: “And then he feels that 
perhaps there isn’t [another way].” 

In other words: What Danzig is indicating, by his 
quotation, and his purposeful and suggestive omission of 
the very next sentence, is that there isn’t another way than 
Bush’s. Richard Danzig is said to be a leading candidate 
to be national security adviser if Obama should win. How 
selfless and patriotic of him to indicate to discerning lis¬ 
teners why Obama shouldn’t become president! 

—William Kristol 
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tence: “The best way to move up in 
the Senate is either to be here a long 
time or be an expert on something.” 
Corker, 55, chose three issues to study: 
fiscal matters, health care, and energy. 
On each, he aimed “to know as much 
or more” as any Senate colleague. 

Last winter, he proved to be a fis¬ 
cal tightwad when he was one of 16 
senators to vote against the economic 
stimulus package. “I find something 
extremely inappropriate about a defi¬ 
cit-ridden federal government bor¬ 
rowing money from our grandchil¬ 
dren and sprinkling it across the 
country for a short-term fix that will 
do little, if anything, to jump-start our 
troubled economy,” he said. 

Many senators know a lot about fis¬ 
cal issues. Far fewer are knowledgeable 
about the nexus between energy pol¬ 
icy and the heralded “cap and trade” 
system for reducing global warming. 
On this issue, Corker has become an 
expert, at least by Senate standards. 

A year ago, he joined Democratic 
senator Jeff Bingaman of New Mexico 
on a trip to Europe to learn about how 
cap and trade had worked there. They 
talked to E.U. officials, carbon traders, 
and utility industry leaders. Corker’s 
conclusion: Cap and trade is a failure. 
Carbon emissions in Europe had actu¬ 
ally exceeded the cap. 

Two months later, he spent two 
days in Greenland on a Senate excur¬ 
sion led by Democrat senator Barbara 
Boxer of California, viewing glaciers 
melting due to climate change. He 
was not overly alarmed, recalling that 
in any earlier climate cycle potatoes 
were grown in Greenland and that it 
had gotten its name for a reason. 

While in Greenland, he met Dr. 
Minik Rosing, a Danish climate sci¬ 
entist. “Corker, here’s the deal,” the 
senator quoted the scientist as say¬ 
ing. Nothing should be done to curb 
global warming that might be harm¬ 
ful if the fears about climate turn out 
to be unfounded, Rosing said. 

Corker was taken with this advice. 
His goal became a policy hat trick: to 
deal with global warming while achiev¬ 
ing energy security and continued eco¬ 
nomic growth. “There are some rubs” 
among the three goals, he concedes. 


V i 

Uncorking 

T?__ 


Tennessee’s Bob Corker > 

has quickly ^ . , 

made himself 

by Fred Barnes V I 


B ob Corker’s introduction to 
the nation and to politicians 
in Washington was not aus¬ 
picious. In his race against Demo¬ 
cratic representative Harold Ford 
for an open Senate seat in Tennes¬ 
see in 2006, the Republican National 
Committee aired a TV ad featuring a 
white woman who says she “met Har¬ 
old at the Playboy party.” In the ad’s 
tag line, she adds, “Harold, call me,” 
and winks at the camera. The ad drew 
enormous attention and, since Ford 
is African American, was attacked as 
racist. Corker urged the RNC to take 
the ad off the air. It was too late. He 
won narrowly, though the ad prob¬ 
ably hurt his campaign more than it 
helped. 


Fred Barnes is executive editor of 
The Weekly Standard. 


Today, after 18 months in the Sen¬ 
ate, Corker has overcome the stain of 
being linked, if only involuntarily, to 
an infamous episode. By carefully fol¬ 
lowing a set of rules that many sena¬ 
tors ignore, he’s become a serious 
player on Capitol Hill, someone who 
draws attention for his ideas on policy, 
especially on the biggest policy issue 
of the day, energy. 

The rules, which require a touch 
of humility, are very simple: (1) con¬ 
centrate on a few issues; (2) learn a 
lot about them; (3) don’t overreach by 
trying to tackle too much of your cho¬ 
sen issues at once; and (4) don’t blab 
about every other issue that comes 
up. Adhere to these rules and your 
moment of prominence should come. 
Corker’s has, sooner rather than later. 

Republican John Cornyn of Texas 
boils the rules down to a single sen- 
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He argues that “our fossil fuels are 
a bridge to the future.” Exploiting the 
oil and natural gas reserves offshore 
and underneath federal lands over the 
next several decades will provide time 
for alternative sources of energy to 
be developed—without harming the 
country in the meantime. 

When the Senate debate on global 
warming legislation began in early 
June, Corker took a major role. At 
one point, he says, Democrat John 
Kerry approached him on the Senate 
floor and suggested a handful of sena¬ 
tors work out an agreement. Corker 
was interested. But when he insisted 
increased oil and natural gas produc¬ 
tion would have to be part of any deal, 
Kerry balked, and the brief negotia¬ 
tions ended. 

Corker focused his attention on cap 
and trade, not the broader issue of cli¬ 
mate change or the science behind it. 
“Debating that today is counterpro¬ 
ductive,” he told me last week. On 
the cap and trade bill, he offered three 
amendments (which were never voted 
on as the bill died prematurely) and 
infuriated the legislation’s chief pro¬ 
ponent, Boxer, in the process. 

One amendment required the bil¬ 
lions from auctioning off carbon 
allowances to be rebated to taxpay¬ 
ers. Otherwise, the money would be 
handed out to special interests in “the 
mother of all earmarks,” Corker said. 
Boxer took umbrage. “I resent the 
senator from Tennessee saying our bill 
is a slush fund,” she said. 

Another Corker amendment barred 
carbon allowances from being handed 
out “to entities that have nothing to 
do with reducing carbon emissions.” 
His third amendment prohibited so- 
called “international offsets” as a way 
to comply with an American carbon 
cap. 

Corker’s mastery of cap and trade 
proved to be eye-catching. Lobby¬ 
ists on all sides began to pay attention 
to his words. John Pemberton of the 
Southern Company, a utility, says it’s 
clear Corker “knows how to dig into 
an issue and learn it.” 

In Washington, knowledge usu¬ 
ally trumps opinion. “All of us have 
opinions,” Corker says. “To be heard 


in the Senate and break through the 
clutter,” it takes more than voic¬ 
ing an opinion. Senators who speak 
with authority, Corker says, are the 


J ohn McCain’s June 3 speech in New 
Orleans was widely panned by his 
fellow Republicans, who criticized 
both his delivery and his timing, as 
it was a day dominated by Barack 
Obama’s finally clinching the Demo¬ 
cratic nomination. But some Republi¬ 
cans were heartened by the content of 
the speech, because McCain embraced 
the theme of reform that they believe is 
his only path to victory in November. 

Yuval Levin made the argument 
well in an essay in these pages (“A 
Theme for McCain’s Pudding,” May 
26). The “change” the public wants 
in politics, he observed, is for the gov¬ 
ernment to respond to the swift and 
sometimes disconcerting alterations 
in American life. So, for example, we 
have a health care system shaped by 
rules enacted decades ago, when health 
care was cheaper (since it couldn’t do 
much) and labor was less mobile than 
it is today. Levin’s prescription is a set 
of conservative reforms to modern¬ 
ize the system to meet today’s needs. 
McCain is temperamentally suited, as 
Levin also notes, to the role of the rest¬ 
less reformer. 

Levin is, perhaps, too diplomatic 
to note two political advantages to the 
reform theme. The first is that a cred¬ 
ible conservative reformism would 
distance McCain from Bush without 
alienating the president’s remaining 
supporters. Instead of carefully pick- 


Ramesh Ponnuru is a senior editor at 
National Review. 


ones who listen and learn, and are 
thoughtful and knowledgeable. “I’m 
not saying I’m in that category. But 
that’s my goal.” ♦ 


ing areas of agreement and disagree¬ 
ment with the last seven years, McCain 
would be able to change the subject 
to tomorrow. The second is that an 
emphasis on modernization would 
undercut the ongoing Democratic 
campaign to depict McCain as old and 
out of touch. His proposed reforms 
would be the programmatic equivalent 
of the vigor he needs to project. 

There is little to disagree with in 
this analysis, but there is a point to be 
made a bit more strongly: If McCain 
is to run as a conservative reformer, 
then serious tax reform is an issue he 
cannot duck. The tax code must rank 
high in any list of the dysfunctional 
institutions in American life. Yet tax 
reform would present McCain with a 
series of challenges. 

The first is that he cannot simply 
repackage his existing tax-policy pro¬ 
posals as a reform. Those proposals 
are, in the main, worthwhile. Cutting 
the corporate tax rate to be more in 
line with the rates of other developed 
nations would promote growth. So 
would making the Bush tax cuts on 
dividends, capital gains, and estates 
permanent. Abolishing the Alternative 
Minimum Tax (AMT) would simplify 
the tax code. Doubling the dependent 
exemption would modestly reduce 
the antifamily bias of existing federal 
policies. 

But that is a hodgepodge of nice 
ideas, not a coherent reform. It ties 
McCain too closely to Bush and the 
policy debates of the last eight years. 


A Family-Friendly 
Idea for McCain 

The solution is in the tax code. 
by Ramesh Ponnuru 
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It does not offer enough to the lower 
middle class voters McCain needs. 
And it is unrealistic, given current 
budget projections. 

The McCain campaign appears to 
recognize the inadequacy of its plat¬ 
form on taxes. McCain has said that 
he will outline a bigger reform at 
some point this year. From what he 
has said, it does not sound as though 
he is going to push for a flat tax or 
a national sales tax. That’s a good 
thing: Either of these conservative 
hobbyhorses would raise taxes on a 
lot of lower middle class families. 

A TAX TRAP 

McCain’s website says that he will 
propose a new, alternative tax sys¬ 
tem, adding, “When this reform is 
enacted, all who wish to stay under 
the current system could still do so, 
but everyone else could choose a 
vastly less complicated system with 
two tax rates and a generous stan¬ 
dard deduction.” 

That makes it sound as though 


McCain is planning to go with some 
version of the tax-reform proposal 
that such conservative stalwarts as 
Rep. Paul Ryan, former presidential 
candidate Fred Thompson, and the 
Republican Study Committee have 
been promoting over the last year. 
That proposal has many good points. 
It brings the top tax rate way down 
to 25 percent (from the current 35). 

But the combination of the low 
rates, the elimination of the AMT, 
and the introduction of a choice 
of tax codes for taxpayers would 
yield a big revenue hit for the gov¬ 
ernment. To advocate it honestly, 
McCain would either have to aban¬ 
don his concern about the deficit or 
specify many more budget cuts than 
he has so far. Worse, the alternative, 
reformed code achieves its low rates 
in part by scaling back the tax credit 
for children. The tax burden would 
be reduced, but families would be 
paying a larger share of it. Does 
McCain really want to campaign on 
a platform of shifting the tax burden 
from corporations to families? 


AN ALTERNATIVE ALTERNATIVE 

It may seem impossible for a tax 
reform to have all the qualities that 
McCain should be looking for: one 
that simplifies the code, levies only 
two tax rates, and encourages growth, 
but also provides significant tax relief 
to the lower middle class and avoids 
widening the deficit. But there is a 
way out. 

A vastly expanded child tax credit, 
applicable against both income and 
payroll taxes, would reduce the tax 
burden quite a bit for lower middle 
class families. To promote growth, the 
reform could keep taxes on invest¬ 
ment low while modestly reducing 
the top marginal tax rate. To take in 
as much money as the current tax 
code, meanwhile, this reformed, pro- 
family system would have to do two 
main things. First, it would eliminate 
or at least cap the deduction for state 
and local taxes. Second, its top rate, 
though lower than the current one, 
would apply to a lot more people. 

The big winners from the Thomp- 
son/RSC proposal—the people for 
whom McCain would be taking signif¬ 
icant political risks—would be afflu¬ 
ent, childless households in high-tax 
states. The AMT, which has hit more 
and more of these households because 
it does not allow a deduction for state 
and local taxes, would be gone. Their 
tax rates would go down. And they 
don’t take the child tax credit as it is. 
These same households would lose 
money under the pro-family reform. 
Their marginal tax rate would go 
down, but it would apply to a larger 
share of their income, and they would 
not be able to deduct as much of their 
state and local taxes. 

In 1980, 1988, and 2000, Republi¬ 
cans won presidential elections in part 
by promising to tax a lot of middle- 
income voters significantly less than 
the Democrats would. If McCain wins 
this election without making such a 
promise, he will be the first Repub¬ 
lican to do so in more than three 
decades. Or he can embrace a pro-fam¬ 
ily plan, and thereby go a long way to 
showing that he intends to reform our 
institutions to facilitate the pursuit of 
the American dream. ♦ 
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Darkness at the 
End of the Tunnel 

Penetrating the Iranian underground. 

By Gabriel Schoenfeld 


I srael has just carried out a major 
aerial exercise, putting a hundred 
or so F-15s and F-16s into the skies 
over the eastern Mediterranean, evi¬ 
dently a rehearsal for a strike against 
Iran’s nuclear facilities. The move fol¬ 
lows the statement earlier this month 
by Shaul Mofaz, Israel’s deputy prime 
minister, that an Israeli attack on Iran’s 
nuclear program is “unavoidable.” 
Israel almost certainly knows the 
location of some of the critical 
nodes in the Iranian program that 
it must hit if it is to set the Iranian 
effort back by several years. It also 
possesses the technology to assure 
that its bombs will fall close to or 
on their targets. But would such a 
strike succeed? 

We cannot know the answer, 
and neither can the Israelis. The 
question calls attention to what 
might be called the ongoing Coun¬ 
terrevolution in Military Affairs. 

The Revolution in Military 
Affairs was based upon silicon, in 
particular the computer chips that 
make for precision-guided weapons. In 
the 1980s, the United States developed 
the technology to drop munitions near 
enough to their targets to ensure a high 
chance of destruction. In World War II, 
the circular error probable—the radius 
of a circle into which a projectile will 
land at least 50 percent of the time— 
was more than half a mile. Today, 
thanks to GPS systems and laser- and 
infrared-guiding devices, the radius is 
less than two dozen feet. Almost any 
given target can be knocked out by 
the use of just one or two conventional 
bombs. 


Gabriel Schoenfeld is the senior editor 
of Commentary. 


In the face of the threat of such effi¬ 
cient destruction, Iran has not stood 
still. Some of its countermeasures are 
themselves based upon computerized 
systems, including highly effective Rus¬ 
sian-made surface-to-air missiles that 
Iran is set to take delivery of this fall. 
But Iran is also employing a far older 
means of warfare: deep burrowing. 


Subterranean combat is familiar to 
all students of military affairs. During 
the Civil War, soldiers with coal min¬ 
ing experience dug a 511-foot-long tun¬ 
nel some 50 feet beneath the Confeder¬ 
ate lines at Petersburg, Virginia. The 
terminus was filled with 8,000 pounds 
of gunpowder, and the blast killed 
between 250 and 350 Confederate sol¬ 
diers. (The operation ended in disaster, 
however, when the Union troops who 
had rushed into the crater to follow up 
the attack were slaughtered by Confed¬ 
erate troops firing downward from the 
rim in what was described as a “turkey 
shoot.”) 

More typical, though, is defensive 
digging. In Berlin, beneath an other¬ 


wise unremarkable Chinese restaurant, 
are the ruins of the most notorious 
underground facility in history: the 
Fuhrer bunker. Adolf Hitler held court 
here in the last phase of World War II, 
and it was in the bunker that, on April 
30, 1945, together with his new bride, 
he ingested cyanide. As an engineering 
feat, the Fuhrer bunker was not partic¬ 
ularly impressive; Hitler’s honeymoon 
grave was a mere 28 feet underground. 

At the dawn of the nuclear age, the 
USSR constructed a vast network of 
tunnels under Moscow, including a 
17-mile secret subway line to Vnukovo 
airport, to ensure that the leaders of 
the Kremlin would survive a nuclear 
strike. Some of these underground 
facilities were hundreds of yards deep 
and could accommodate thousands of 
people, sustaining them in compart¬ 
ments impervious to chemical 
and biological attack. It required 
a totalitarian system to marshal 
the manpower and resources to 
remove such an immense quantity 
of soil and rock. 

Today, however, tunneling is 
far cheaper and easier. In the early 
1990s, the Chunnel, the 30-mile 
rail tunnel connecting France and 
England, was built using drilling 
machines that hewed out a 30- 
foot diameter circle of rock at the 
remarkable pace of 164 feet a day. 
Modern drills are huge, multi-mil- 
lion-dollar pieces of machinery. 
They operate with a circular disk 
on the front end that holds steel 
teeth, which cut into the rock as the 
plate rotates. A conveyor system pulls 
the spoil backward, while workers fol¬ 
low up, erecting a reinforced lining 
for the excavated structure. Narrower 
diameter tunnels than the Chunnel can 
be carved into solid rock at the stagger¬ 
ing rate of650 feet per day. 

The military significance of all this 
cannot be overemphasized: Ultra-deep 
shelters for critical military facilities 
can be made formidably resistant to 
attack. It is exceedingly difficult to 
discern from the surface where tun¬ 
nel ventilation shafts are located or in 
which direction a tunnel proceeds. One 
has only to consider the trouble Israel 
has had finding tunnels dug by Hamas 
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out of the Gaza Strip that are just a cou¬ 
ple of yards below the surface. Another 
difficulty is determining exactly what 
military activities are being conducted 
in any given tunnel. 

What is more, if tunnels are dug to 
a sufficient depth in the right kind of 
rock—a thousand or more feet into 
the earth—they are extraordinarily 
difficult to breach. Even a medium- 
yield nuclear weapon detonated 
above ground may not be powerful 
enough to do the job. Reportedly act¬ 
ing with help from North Korea (and 
as Emanuele Ottolenghi notes in the 
July-August Commentary, employing 
imported European machinery), Iran 
has built dozens of underground bun¬ 
kers to house its missile and nuclear 
programs. 

The United States (and presum¬ 
ably Israel) is urgently developing 
ways to neutralize such targets. Con¬ 
cepts range the gamut from muni¬ 
tions that deliver a powerful shock 
into the adjoining bedrock to nonle- 
thal methods for introducing a foul 
odor into the underground cham¬ 


bers, rendering human habitation 
unbearable. 

The problems posed by tunneling 
seldom come in for public discussion. 
This happened most recendy in 2005 
when Congress shelved a Bush admin¬ 
istration plan merely to study develop¬ 
ment of something called the Robust 
Nuclear Earth Penetrator (RNEP), 
amid talk it would ignite an arms race. 
RNEP was a weapon that would have 
served as a deterrent to any regime 
thinking it c'ould buy invulnerability 
by digging deep. Its defeat was ironic 
because only a few years earlier, with¬ 
out a peep from Congress, the Clin¬ 
ton administration pushed through 
the innocuously named B61-11 bomb, 
which had strikingly similar charac¬ 
teristics, though it tends to break apart 
when boring into certain types of geo¬ 
logical formations in which a hardened 
target might be located. 

Whatever the fate of the RNEI? 
nuclear weapons were never the best 
answer to the tunneling problem given 
the prohibitive political costs of ever 
employing them. More practical would 


be the Massive Ordnance Penetrator, a 
30,000-pound package under develop¬ 
ment jointly by Boeing and Northrop 
Grumman that is the largest con¬ 
ventional bomb ever built. Precision 
guided like everything else these days, 
it would be the ideal weapon to ratde— 
and perhaps pulverize—a target like 
Iran’s underground uranium-enrich¬ 
ment facility at Natanz. 

In one of his recent outbursts, Iran’s 
president, Mahmoud Ahmadinejad, 
called Israel a “stinking corpse,” des¬ 
tined to disappear. Such outrageous 
language coming—not for the first 
time—from the head of a state seeking 
nuclear weapons, has made the Iranian 
nuclear program all the more ominous. 
The day is clearly growing closer when 
the West is going to either face the chal¬ 
lenge or, if it permits the ayatollahs to 
acquire nuclear weapons, suffer a stra¬ 
tegic setback with a range of predict¬ 
able and unpredictable consequences. 
The Massive Ordnance Penetrator, still 
in the testing phase, cannot be fitted to 
the bays of American bombers a day 
too soon. ♦ 
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Mad Cows and 
Angry Koreans 


They’ve got a beef with their new president. 
by Peter M. Beck 



Protesting American beef in Seoul 


O ver a million South Kore¬ 
ans poured into the streets 
in recent weeks to protest 
the return of American beef to the 
Korean dinner table. Fears of Mad- 
Cow Disease have sparked the largest 
demonstrations since Korea democra¬ 
tized two decades ago. Given that not 
a single American has contracted the 
disease since a handful of cases were 
discovered in cows in 2003, the pro¬ 
tests appear to be a massive overreac- 


PeterM. Beck is an adjunct faculty member at 
Yonsei University in Seoul. 


tion. But then the causes of the dem¬ 
onstrations run much deeper than 
just food safety concerns. 

The protests began soon after 
Seoul’s pro-American new president, 
Lee Myung-bak, pledged to fully open 
the Korean beef market on the eve of 
his first meeting with President Bush 
in April. Lee was trying to rejuvenate 
an alliance that had faltered in recent 
years and remove the chief road¬ 
block to a free trade agreement with 
the United States. Lee returned from 
a warm meeting with Bush at Camp 
David to see his popularity plummet 


in the face of accusations that he had 
ignored public sentiment and been 
too generous with Washington. A 
popular investigative television show 
questioning the safety of American 
beef and making the sensational¬ 
ist claim the Koreans are genetically 
more susceptible to the disease added 
to the firestorm of criticism, espe¬ 
cially among university students. 

Thus, was a protest movement 
born. Students were once the con¬ 
science of Korea, but they relin¬ 
quished that role in the 1990s as 
democracy took hold and society 
rejected their violent methods. At 
today’s student rallies, though, peace 
candles are the preferred weapon, 
rather than the Molotov cocktails 
that I dodged as a foreign student 
in Korea in the 1980s. The students 
came out in early June not so much 
to rebel against the government but 
to express their exasperation with 
Korea’s hypercompetitive education 
system. Having witnessed countless 
demonstrations during my years in 
Korea, I did not take them very seri¬ 
ously at first. I suspect the president 
made this critical mistake as well. 

Lee is widely perceived as arrogant 
and out of touch, which, coupled with 
growing anxieties about the economy 
(especially skyrocketing fuel prices), 
gradually drew office workers and 
parents with strollers into the streets 
for the first time in a generation. The 
protests reached a crescendo on June 
10 when hundreds of thousands (the 
precise number is still in dispute) 
peacefully protested in Seoul. Though 
the ostensible focus is U.S. beef, 
anti-Americanism has been notably 
absent. Equally surprising, the dem¬ 
onstrations have not become a vehicle 
for the liberal opposition parties— 
routed in National Assembly elec¬ 
tions just two months ago—to take 
the political process to the streets. 
Protestors have repeatedly told oppo¬ 
sition muckrakers to “go back to the 
National Assembly.” Indeed, the pro¬ 
tests have lacked a public face. Even 
the umbrella group stoking the dem¬ 
onstrations was hastily formed after 
they began. 

Since becoming president in Feb- 
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Obamanomics 

How McCain can fight back—if he cares to. 
by Irwin M. Stelzer 


ruary, Lee has been painfully slow 
in carrying out the ritualistic cleans¬ 
ing of his cabinet and secretariat—up 
to two dozen heads could finally roll 
in the coming days. This is unlikely, 
however, to boost his rock-bottom 
popularity, which threatens to turn 
him into a lame duck with four years 
and nine months to serve. He needs 
to discard the top-down management 
skills he honed as the CEO of Hyun¬ 
dai Construction and find a way to 
connect with voters. 

While this is largely a domesti¬ 
cally driven crisis and little anger 
has been directed against the United 
States, the Bush administration has 
appeared deaf to Seoul’s pleas for 
help. Two Korean delegations have 
visited Washington so far, and both 
have experienced intense resistance 
to modifying the beef deal. The Lee 
administration has replaced its calls 
for “renegotiating” the free trade 
agreement with requests for “addi¬ 
tional negotiations,” but Washington 
has been reluctant to give any ground 
for fear of undermining other trade 
negotiations. The largest U.S. beef 
producers have promised to send 
only beef made from cows less than 
30 months old, which is thought to 
be safer than that of older cows, but 
it is unclear if this will be enough to 
assuage Korean concerns. 

The stakes could not be higher for 
finding a mutually agreeable solu¬ 
tion. South Korea was America’s 
third leading market for beef, worth 
over $800 million in sales, when the 
ban on American beef went into 
effect five years ago. More important, 
Seoul is one of America’s leading eco¬ 
nomic partners, with over $70 billion 
in trade expected this year. On the 
security front, South Korea is one of 
a handful of countries that have sent 
troops to both Iraq and Afghanistan. 

Delaying implementation of the 
accord or keeping the most problem¬ 
atic types of beef off Korean shelves 
would cost little, and greatly improve 
America’s image. Lee’s mistakes 
present an opportunity for the Bush 
administration to show President Lee 
and the Korean public that America 
is a friend indeed. ♦ 


E very day that passes makes 
one thing clearer and clearer: 
Barack Obama knows pre¬ 
cisely what he wants to do to the U.S. 
economy, and John McCain is intent 
on proving his self-confessed lack of 
knowledge with a charming set of 
homilies. 

Start with Obama’s proposal 
to raise taxes on all families earn¬ 
ing more than $250,000 per year in 
order to finance a $1,000 tax cut for 
“middle-income” tax payers. Assum¬ 
ing that there is enough money to be 
had from taxpayers in that higher- 
income class to fund the cut for the 
much larger number of middle- 
income earners—a heroic assump¬ 
tion—McCain’s charge that Obama 
is planning a massive tax increase 
doesn’t apply to this overt redistri¬ 
bution of the tax burden. Taking 
from Peter and giving to Paul is not 
an increase in the taking. 

Nor can this rejiggering of the tax 
burden be dismissed out of hand. 
The transfer of income from one 
taxpayer to another does not reduce 
total welfare. Indeed, the Obama 
proposal arguably increases welfare 
or, to use the vaguer but more vogu- 
ish term, “happiness.” Economists, 
and this includes those working for 
McCain, know that the value (“mar¬ 
ginal utility”) of a $1,000 increase in 
income for someone earning $60,000 
per year exceeds the loss in value, 
even of a greater sum, to some¬ 
one earning $250,000 and more. So 
Obama can rightly claim that this 
one of his several tax proposals does 
not involve a tax increase, and makes 
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Institute, and a columnist for the Sunday 
Times (London). 


a lot of people much better off at the 
expense of making a few people only 
slightly worse off. Not bad policy. 

Or is it? McCain’s people will 
undoubtedly work the numbers to 
see if one can indeed take a chunk 
from a few Peters and get enough to 
add a consequential amount to lots 
of poorer Pauls. But even if the num¬ 
bers don’t support the feasibility of 
the Obama redistribution, I suspect 
that point will get lost in the welter 
of statistical claim and counterclaim. 
The take-away, as the pros in Wash¬ 
ington call it, will be: Obama wants 
to tax those who have appropriated 
most of the benefits of the recent 
prosperity and share those benefits 
more fairly with those who have 
been left behind. 

No, if McCain is to have an 
answer it must be based on a demoli¬ 
tion of the basic Obama thesis that 
he can make many people better off 
by making a few worse off, and a 
demonstration that the Obama pro¬ 
gram satisfies neither the criterion 
of economic efficiency nor the (more 
potent) public notion of what is fair. 
It will be necessary for McCain to 
show that the recipients of Obama’s 
$1,000 gift will not be better off, and 
might indeed be worse off after the 
income transfer is completed. How 
could this be? 

Taxes change behavior. By rais¬ 
ing rates on upper income payers, 
Obama is reducing their incentive to 
work and take risks. The income tax 
increase is not all that he has in mind 
for them. He plans to increase their 
payroll taxes, the taxes they pay on 
dividends received and capital gains 
earned, and on any transfers they 
might have in mind to their kith and 
kin when they shuffle off this mortal 
coil. If the aggregate of these addi¬ 
tional taxes substantially diminishes 
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incentives to set up a small business 
of the sort that has created most of 
the new jobs in recent decades, the 
$1,000 tax rebate will be more than 
offset by the consequences of reduced 
growth and new business formation. 

There are two problems with this 
counterpunch. The first is that we 
have no idea whether it is true. The 
McCain campaign has shown little 
taste for doing the sort of empiri¬ 
cal work on which the Obama team 
thrives. The second is that this is 
just the sort of exercise that McCain 
finds unappealing. At best, he will 
leave such matters to “surrogates.” 
Alas, the precise mechanics by which 
they will answer questions directed 
at their candidate during the town 
hall meetings he is proposing have 
not been worked out. 

Perhaps, then, there is some sort 
of income redistribution with which 
McCain can be comfortable, the sort 
that increases faith in the fairness 
of the market capitalist system of 
which he is justifiably so fond, and 
which has produced greater prosper¬ 
ity for more people than any other 
economic system. 

Surely the populist streak in the 
Arizona Republican leads him to find 
something wrong—yes, wrong—with 
the way executive compensation has 
become divorced from executive per¬ 
formance. And surely he would be 
comfortable calling for greater share¬ 
holder participation in the approval 
of executive compensation, and sup¬ 
porting the SEC’s recent efforts to 
require corporations to report just 
how they plan to relate executive 
compensation to performance. 

Surely, too, McCain knows that 
paying mortgage brokers based on 
the quantity of business they gener¬ 
ate creates incentives to imprudent 
lending. These are not the much- 
derided speculators, who actu¬ 
ally take large risks with their own 
money, and who are the favorite 
target of politicians-on-the-make: 
These are people who have found 
a structural flaw in a market, and 
exploited it while imposing the costs 
of their activities on society. There’s 
a principle here that would permit 


McCain to favor regulation—regu¬ 
lation that makes mortgage markets 
work better. 

Then there is energy policy. It 
should be possible on the straight- 
talk express to devise some alterna¬ 
tive to the patently cynical promise 
of “energy independence.” No such 
“independence” is within reach, 
as the successive failures of Presi¬ 
dents Nixon, Ford, Carter, Reagan, 
Clinton, and two Bushes to attain 
it should demonstrate. Leave that 
pandering to Obama, who would 
somehow achieve that goal while 
at the same time foreclosing drill¬ 
ing offshore and in Alaska, and kill¬ 
ing the nuclear option by opposing 

Surely the populist streak 
in the Arizona Republican 
leads him to find something 
wrong-yes, wrong-with the 
way executive compensation 
has become divorced from 
executive performance. 

the opening of the Yucca Mountain 
nuclear waste repository, without 
which nuclear plant construction 
will be minimal. 

McCain, meanwhile, need not feel 
stuck with his own oft-stated oppo¬ 
sition to drilling in Alaska. First, 
he might point out that a policy 
appropriate when gasoline was sell¬ 
ing for $2 a gallon is not appropriate 
when it is headed towards $5. Sec¬ 
ond, since the governor of Alaska 
has announced that she is eager for 
exploration to begin in ANWR, 
McCain can in good conscience 
apply to Alaska the position he has 
long taken in regard to offshore drill¬ 
ing in Florida and other states—that 
the decision should be left to those 
states. Finally, he might point out 
that now that we know we are in a 
long war with radical Islam, it is more 
than ever incumbent on us to make 
painful tradeoffs. One such is bear¬ 
ing any environmental consequences 


of drilling in ANWR, consequences 
he can continue to regret, in order 
to achieve the more important goal 
of depriving Middle East funders of 
jihadists at least some of the billions 
now flowing to them by substituting 
domestic oil for imports. 

T he art of governing is the art of 
making just such tough deci¬ 
sions. The political risk of being 
accused of flip-flopping seems min¬ 
imal. The voters are ahead of the 
politicians on this issue, and now 
lean towards making the most of our 
domestic resources. Besides, mov¬ 
ing energy policy from the realm 
of economic policy into the realm 
of national security can only be to 
McCain’s advantage. He would cer¬ 
tainly have a more coherent policy 
position if he argued that it is impor¬ 
tant to keep money out of the hands 
of bad guys, than if he continued 
attacking oil companies for what 
he calls “obscene profits.” After all, 
polls show that the voters know that 
it is OPEC, rising demand in China, 
and the refusal of producer countries 
to allow our companies to develop 
their resources—not big, bad oil 
companies—that are responsible for 
high oil prices. 

McCain might go further, and 
build on his reputation for opposing 
earmarks and the worst machina¬ 
tions of the K Street crowd, by aban¬ 
doning the cap-and-trade system 
he has been supporting, in part at 
the urging of his buddy, Joe Lieber- 
man (the man who could have rid 
the nation of the scourge of Major¬ 
ity Leader Harry Reid, Chairman 
Patrick Leahy, and the like by vot¬ 
ing with the Republicans to organize 
the Senate). McCain can part with 
Lieberman by pointing out that what 
seemed sound theory has turned out 
in practice to represent everything 
he opposes. The recent abortive trial 
run of the cap-and-trade system in 
Congress showed that it would be 
a lobbyists’ bonanza, as some inter¬ 
est groups scramble for permits to 
pollute, and other interest groups 
insert their snouts into the multi- 
billion-dollar trough that would be 
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‘Brideshead 
Revisited’ Revisited 

A cinematic bastardization six decades 
in the making, by Jonathan V. Last 


made available to fund technologies 
of Friends of Nancy and Harry and 
assorted bureaucrats. 

Finally, and this would require 
a leap of political courage, McCain 
should spend ten minutes with his 
adviser Douglas Holtz-Eakin, who I 
would guess is still recovering from 
his embarrassment at McCain’s call 
for a cut in gasoline taxes, to discuss 
the opposite: a tax on oil products, 
especially gasoline and heating oil. 
This doesn’t mean abandoning his 
opposition to higher taxes. Indeed, 
the point is not to raise federal rev¬ 
enues. Every dollar that comes in 
should be rebated, perhaps by reduc¬ 
ing the payroll taxes of everyone earn¬ 
ing less than, say, $50,000 per year, the 
group Obama intends to benefit by 
raising taxes on those energetic small- 
business owners. The beneficiaries of 
the McCain shift in taxes from work 
to polluting, imported gasoline would 
see the reduction in taxes immedi¬ 
ately—when they received their first 
salary check after the new regime was 
in place. But the main point is this: 
The money that the Saudis and other 
supporters of jihadists would other¬ 
wise get would be reducing the taxes 
of hard-pressed Middle America. 
Take that, Barack Obama. It’s called 
straight talk. 

My best guess is that none of this 
will come to pass. McCain has little 
interest in economic policy, and pre¬ 
fers the sort of intuitive, ad hoc reac¬ 
tion that unfortunately led him to 
support the continued closure of the 
Arctic National Wildlife Refuge, and 
more sensibly to rail against multi¬ 
million payoffs to executives who 
had almost brought their companies 
to ruin. His economic policies have 
been aptly described as the politics of 
personal honor, which is a nice way of 
saying incoherent. They will there¬ 
fore likely continue to be a combina¬ 
tion of the good, the bad, and the ugly. 
If he ends up a winner in the debates 
as often as Clint Eastwood did in his 
flicks, McCain’s strategy will be vindi¬ 
cated. If not, we are in for an expan¬ 
sion of the role of government in 
economic life that will make Lyndon 
Johnson look like laissez-faire. ♦ 


I f you were forced to name the 
high-water mark of television, 
the 1981 Granada production 
of Brideshead Revisited would be a 
fine choice. Starring Jeremy Irons, 
Anthony Andrews, Claire Bloom, 
John Gielgud, and Laurence Oliv¬ 
ier, Brideshead ran a luxurious 659 
minutes, gliding smoothly along the 
rails laid by writer John Mortimer, 
who preserved the gorgeous textures 
of Evelyn Waugh’s dialogue and 
his intricate story of love and faith. 
Mortimer’s adaptation of Waugh’s 
novel is one of the towering achieve¬ 
ments of modern screenwriting. 
Twenty-seven years on, the series 
still inspires a cultish devotion. 

Not content to leave well enough 
alone, Miramax will release a new 
theatrical version of Brideshead this 
August. The trailer for the film sur¬ 
faced a few weeks ago (www.apple. 
com/trailers/miramax/bridesheadre- 
visited/) and it promises a new and 
improved Brideshead. 

The Miramax logo is followed by 
the type of itchy violins that mark 
the Jason Bourne movies. The audi¬ 
ence is shown an aerial shot of Cas¬ 
tle Howard—the same residence 
in which the first Brideshead was 
filmed—and then brief scenes of 
Charles and Sebastian frolicking. 
Emma Thompson is revealed in the 
role of Lady Marchmain and then a 
series of title cards are shown as the 
music darkens to convey the mood 
of a thriller. “She welcomed him 
into her home,” one card says. “Into 
a world of privilege.” “Into a life he 
never imagined.” 


Jonathan V. Last is a staff writer at 
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What follows is a series of vignettes 
featuring the characters of Waugh’s 
Brideshead but in situations that 
are utterly unrecognizable. Charles 
Ryder seems to be a striving scholar¬ 
ship-boy, dazzled by the Marchmain 
fortune and determined to grab 
some piece of it for himself. When 
Lady Marchmain asks him what he 
wants in life, he replies, “I want to 
look back and say that I didn’t turn 
my back. That I was happy.” (A sen¬ 
timent no British gentleman of that 
era would dare express even on the 
off chance he actually thought that 
way.) 

We see Julia tagging along with 
Charles and Sebastian on their visit 
to Venice. This seems a small devia¬ 
tion until Lord Marchmain (played 
by the great Michael Gambon) places 
his arms around both Sebastian 
and Julia and creepily remarks to 
Charles, “What a lot of temptation ,” 
as if he were offering up his two chil¬ 
dren as playthings. 

This notion of a love triangle 
among Charles, Sebastian, and Julia 
is a prominent feature, at least of 
the trailer. Sebastian cries out to 
Charles, “You don’t care about me, 
all you ever wanted was my sister.” 
The idea of homosexuality between 
Charles and Sebastian isn’t new, of 
course. Waugh consciously alluded 
to it—without ever describing it— 
and the television series did the 
same. Anthony Andrews in the role 
of Sebastian was a stunningly beau¬ 
tiful boy—confident, eccentric, and 
gay. The new Brideshead stars Ben 
Whishaw as a wilted, fey, almost 
queeny, Sebastian. 

But just as the trailer leaves Ven¬ 
ice, the background music changes 
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to synthesizers and angry 
drums as the plot of the 
new Brideshead is explained. 
More title cards tell us that 
it’s the story of 

One man’s desire. 

One man’s ambition. 

One man’s passion. 

One woman’s control. 

One woman’s decision. 


And finally, “One woman’s 
power. ” Yes, the new Brides¬ 
head features a villain—Lady 
Marchmain. Instead of a 
pious, if clumsy, near-saint, 

Lady Marchmain is now 
ambitious and manipulative. 

“I hope you didn’t let Julia 
mislead you,” she sternly 
warns Charles. “Her future 
is not a question of choice.” 

The future she seems to 
be alluding to is a mar¬ 
riage of power and wealth 
to a man of consequence. A 
moment later, we see Lady 
Marchmain at a large gala 
where she announces, “It 
gives me great pleasure to 
announce the engagement 
of my eldest daughter, Lady 
Julia Flyte, to Mister Rex 
Mottram.” Waugh’s Lady 
Marchmain never has plans 
for Julia’s future—the Marchmains’ 
situation is above either financial 
or social improvement. And when 
Julia becomes engaged to the decid¬ 
edly non-Catholic Rex, Lady March- 
main is given the very opposite of 
pleasure. 

The bizarre reimagining of Lady 
Marchmain seems to be a result of 
the excision of Catholicism from 
the new Brideshead. The screenplay 
reportedly stays away from matters of 
the church and the trailer makes but 
one allusion to it, showing a rosary 
falling from someone’s hand. And, 
if there is none of that fussy Catho¬ 
lic stuff in the new Brideshead story, 
then the pious Lady Marchmain 
might reasonably be seen as a heel. 
As her younger daughter Cordelia 
observes in the novel, “When peo- 



Emma Thompson as Lady Marchmain 

pie wanted to hate God, they hated 
Mummy.” Take away God, and Lady 
Marchmain may be little more than 
a controlling shrew. 

The rest of the movie’s market¬ 
ing is of a piece with the trailer. 
The squib on the theatrical poster 
declares, “Privilege. Ambition. 
Desire. At Brideshead everything 
comes at a price.” Another slogan 
claims that “Love is not ours to con¬ 
trol.” The entire affair comes across 
more like a prequel to Cruel Inten¬ 
tions than an adaptation of Waugh’s 
masterpiece. 

The new Brideshead is an outrage. 
But it’s also an utterly predictable 
degradation. The first time Holly¬ 
wood circled Brideshead was in 1947. 
Waugh journeyed to Los Angeles to 
meet with MGM, which offered him 


$140,000 for the rights. He 
was keen—very keen—for 
the money, but insisted on 
retaining a veto over the 
script treatment. As Doug¬ 
las Patey notes in his excel¬ 
lent Life of Evelyn Waugh, 

Predictably, given the nov¬ 
el’s publicity—its American 
dust-jacket advertised “an 
extraordinary love story” set 
among “the rich, the beauti¬ 
ful, and the damned March- 
mains”—it soon became 
clear that MGM viewed 
“Brideshead purely as a love 
story” [worried Waugh], 
“None of them see the theo¬ 
logical implications.” 


Talks fell apart and the 
movie was never made. 

Waugh subsequently 
wrote two essays for the 
Daily Telegraph titled “Why 
,1 Hollywood Is a Term of Dis- 
J paragement” and “What 
Hollywood Touches it Ban- 
■ alizes” in which he listed 
a long bill of complaints 
about the American movie¬ 
making industry, including 
the memorable quip that 
Hollywood is “[a] commu¬ 
nity whose morals are those 
of caged monkeys.” Struck 
by Hollywood’s aversion to the cen¬ 
trality of Catholicism in Brideshead, 
he later wrote, 

in my future books there will be two 
things to make them unpopular: a 
preoccupation with style and the 
attempt to represent man more fully, 
which, to me, means only one thing, 
man in his relation to God. 

So why the new godless Brides¬ 
head now? The film has long been 
percolating. At a 2003 conference at 
Georgetown, Teresa Waugh D’Arms, 
the executrix of the Waugh estate, 
was asked why she had signed off on 
a film, which even at that early stage 
of development looked like an abom¬ 
ination. In a response worthy of her 
father she replied, “For the money, 
of course.” ♦ 
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When Bubba 
Meets Obama 

If you want to fish for votes in Appalachia , here's how 


By Matt Labash 

Roanoke 

o get the truth out of a political gun-for-hire, it 
is always best to catch him when he’s unem¬ 
ployed. When not obliged to peddle the plati¬ 
tudes and fictions of the poll-tested mediocri¬ 
ties to whom such a one is often yoked, he may 
revert to speaking English straight. Not that Dave “Mud- 
cat” Saunders, most recently of John Edwards’s abortive 
presidential run, has ever let employability get in the way of 
blasting the truth, or his peculiar version of it, from a sawed- 
off double barrel. 

In addition to his first and 
highest calling—as a lethal hunter 
whose ideal day involves sitting 
still as a sniper up a tree in a deer 
stand in the Blue Ridge moun¬ 
tains—Mudcat is a Democratic 
rural strategist, in a year when the 
Democratic nominee badly needs 
a rural strategy. The rumbling, 
foul-mouthed Jeremiah John¬ 
son of the campaign trail, Bard 
of the Bubbasphere, Mudcat has 
worked his voodoo, with varying 
results, for everyone from former 
governor Mark Warner of Vir¬ 
ginia (win), to failed presidential 
candidates Edwards and Bob Gra¬ 
ham, to Virginia senator and vice- 
presidential prospect Jim Webb (who won, with the help 
of liberal turnout in Northern Virginia and George Allen’s 
“Macaca” implosion). 

Mudcat is no technocrat, describing himself as “more 
Bagger Vance than Karl Rove,” occasionally telling his can- 
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didate to go to a five-iron, while mostly providing “spiri¬ 
tual uplift.” He’ll do anything for his guy, from slapping his 
face on a stock car, to choreographing back-country barn¬ 
storming tours that sop up bubba attention with the likes of 
his pal Ben “Cooter” Jones (formerly of Congress and The 
Dukes of Hazzard), to providing security by bringing his 
own gun to campaign events. But no matter who’s filing his 
W-2s, he tends to go his own way. 

Working for Edwards last year, Mudcat took it upon 
himself, when dealing with a skeptical Boston Globe reporter, 
to rename Edwards’s “Economic Fairness for the North 
Country” tour the “Let’s Help John Edwards Screw Those 
Who Screwed Us” tour (the 
screwers, in this case, being the 
NAFTA-loving Clintons). Two 
years ago, in a panel discussion at 
the Daily Kos convention, Mud¬ 
cat nearly set the drapes on fire 
in front of a roomful of netroots 
nerds when debating Thomas 
Schaller, author of Whistling Past 
Dixie. Schaller holds that Demo¬ 
crats should write off the South as 
unwinnable because of the forces 
of race and religion. His thesis 
prompted Mudcat to extend a 
standing social invitation: “Kiss 
my Rebel ass!” 

A few years back, he joined 
forces with the Commonwealth 
Coalition, a group trying to tor¬ 
pedo an anti-gay marriage amendment in his native Vir¬ 
ginia. Mudcat, who loves the ladies almost as much as he 
loves killing big bucks, agreed to take the gig only if he 
could persuade the bubbas in language they could relate 
to. He thundered to the Roanoke Times : “I’m pretty sure I 
ain’t a queer. And I’ve never had queer thoughts, but I do 
have several queer buddies who called me and asked me to 



‘Democrats are perceived as 
anti-gun. And so with a slogan like 
“Close the gun show loophole,” 
what are the first four words 
of that? “Close the gun show.” 
Bubba doesn’t mind an instant 
check, but closing the gun show 
is all he can hear. He doesn’t 
need to hear “loophole,” after he’s 
heard the first four words.’ 

-Dave ‘Mudcat’ Saunders 
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help. I think it’s blasphemy to put this on the ballot and try 
to divide God’s children for political gain. God loves them 
queers every bit that he loves the Republicans.” 

It’s not a shtick that travels well, to be sure. And Mud- 
cat has plenty of detractors, sometimes on his own side, 
calling him “Mudflap” and worse. But the brainy, bewitch¬ 
ing actress Madeleine Stowe (Last of the Mohicans, We Were 
Soldiers) isn’t one of them. Having spent plenty of time 
campaigning for Edwards, she became fast friends with 
Mudcat on the trail. 

While her circle in Los Angeles, for whom she occasion¬ 
ally plays his voicemails, has told her he sounds “you know 
... not smart,” Stowe shakes her head “over the predictabil¬ 
ity of it all,” which she regards as “the problem Obama has 
in a nutshell. It’s not elitism being 
practiced in L.A. It’s just plain 
old ignorance—fear of what’s dif¬ 
ferent. And these same people talk 
bitterly of racism.” 

When she first saw Mudcat 
on MSNBC, Stowe was suspi¬ 
cious. “I remember thinking 
he must be some deep south¬ 
ern friend of the family. ... He 
reeked of Big Daddy from Cat on 
a Hot Tin Roof. He’s an archetype. 

... He’s left-handed in his think¬ 
ing, which is always interesting. 

... He’s psychologically cunning. 

Rather than trying to make so 
many problems pretty by putting 
a nice spin on things, he’s able to 
hit you on a visceral level which 
also feels really, really truthful.” 

As we agree on the musicality of Mudcat’s delivery, 
Stowe says, “There’s also something epic-like in his think¬ 
ing—which is a quality any great song has, and all epics are 
born from something simple. He’ll take the smallest detail 
and spin a huge story out of it. That’s kind of his gift. He 
understands how a person will react on the gut level to just 
about any idea, probably because he’s so reactive himself.” 

T he last couple of months have seen two storylines 
emerge in the Democratic party. The first is that 
Barack Obama put away the nomination. The sec¬ 
ond is that Obama has a white-people problem in the gen¬ 
eral. More specifically, he has a problem with white rural 
voters, particularly those of the Appalachian belt, which 
straddles key states like Pennsylvania and Ohio. To put it 
in Mudcat-speak, Obama got beat there in the primaries 
like a tied-up billy goat. 


Ruggedly independent, anti-elitist, and famously pug¬ 
nacious, the denizens of Appalachia include many of the 
Scots-Irish variety lionized in Jim Webb’s last book, Bom 
Fighting, touched upon in his current book, A Time to Fight, 
and whose fight song is bound to be reprised in a future 
book, What Are You Looking At? Fll Fight You. 

These voters went in droves to the unlikeliest Jackso¬ 
nian populist imaginable, Hillary Clinton, whose bubba 
street cred entailed calling the hogs at Arkansas Razorbacks 
football games, claiming she once bagged a banded duck, 
and doing a shot of Crown Royal at a campaign stop (three 
tries to get it down, and it was Canadian whiskey to boot). 
If Obama was spanked by a poseur like her in these regions, 
journalistic handicappers say, imagine how bad he’ll have it 
against a war hero with the Scots- 
Irish name “McCain.” 

These are the people Mudcat 
knows best. So when my editor 
commanded me to get down to the 
Roanoke Valley of southwest Vir¬ 
ginia, where he lives, to find out 
what Mudcat’s prescription was 
for Obama to stanch the bleeding, 
it seemed like an ideal opportu¬ 
nity to kill two birds. Mudcat had 
been imploring me for months to 
grab my fly rod and catch some 
trout with him. 

When I contacted Mudcat, he 
was in a state of blood-spitting 
agitation at all the Poindexter 
reporters trafficking in stereotypes, 
depicting mountain people as rac¬ 
ist mouth-breathers, while explaining Obama’s “Appala¬ 
chian problem” as if they were anthropologists dropping in 
on the lip-plated savages of America’s last exotic tribe. He 
agreed to host me, insisting I stay at his house instead of a 
hotel. “Be sure to bring your gun and plenty of ammo,” he 
wrote me in an email, playing to Poindexter type: 

The state put up a new road sign a few days ago out here in 
front of my house, and I’ve been saving it until you get here. 
They’re having a revival over at the church so we’ll be hav¬ 
ing supper on the grounds tomorrow evening. The service 
shouldn’t last too long because Orville got drunk the night 
before last, rolled up his windows, locked his truck, and for¬ 
got to pull the snakes out of the cab. By the time he came 
to at 4:00 yesterday afternoon, they were cooked. The Klan 
meets right after church so we can all walk over together. 
The Grand Dragon has scaled the weekly program back a 
bit. We were planning on burning seven crosses tomorrow 
night, but with gasoline prices being where they are, we can 
only afford to burn two. I know how much you like to fish. 
I’ll take you to a hole over behind Cousin Gertie’s trailer, 
but you must fish alone for awhile as I have not seen Cousin 


Summoned by the likes of Senate 
majority leader Harry Reid to tell 
the Democratic caucus what they 
need to do to bring rural Reagan- 
Democrat types back into the fold, 
Mudcat takes on the permanent 
class of campaign professionals 
and their ‘thread the needle 
strategy’ of trusting liberal urban 
bulwarks and fickle new young 
voters to win elections. 
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Gertie for several months and need to get “caught up.” You 
can stay in the spare bedroom, at least until she warms up 
to you a little bit. We probably won’t be able to sleep much 
anyway because nobody can cook up a mess of Crystal Meth 
like Cousin Gertie. The next day we’ll fish the fast water 
where the big-city Yankees ride them rafts. There’s only 
one thing an Appalachian boy likes to do more in the sum¬ 
mer than fish, and that’s to catch a Ned Beatty look-alike 
as he leisurely makes his way down the river with no idea 
he’s floating livestock. We thought we had us some Yan¬ 
kees last week, but when we sneaked up on them, it was just 
the Crowell boys dumping an old refrigerator and washing 
machine in the river. I can’t stress strongly enough to bring 
extra ammunition. Your friend, Mudcat 

I hadn’t seen Mudcat in his natural habitat since I pro¬ 
filed him for this magazine three years ago. His proud mug 
adorned our cover with the headline 
“Hunting Bubba,” as he held up the 
head of a freshly killed 12-point buck 
in the back of his truckbed. It was a 
memorable trip. The reformed alco¬ 
holic fed me moonshine out of his 
freezer, gave me turkey beards to take 
home to my kids, and nearly killed us 
on a white-knuckle spin in his SUV 
on an outlaw track (all four of his tires 
ended up needing to be replaced). 

Since the original story, Mudcat and 
I have become friends. I’ve watched 
the silver-tongued 59-year-old nearly 
pick up half a college women’s volley¬ 
ball team at a cab stand in Vegas. I’ve 
heard him croak out bluegrass tunes 
at a jam session in the Nashville living 
room of banjo player Rob McCoury, of 
the legendary Del McCoury Band. I 
am a regular recipient of phone calls 
that start with the greeting, “Listen to 
this, Brotha,” as he’s already spinning a tune, like Dr. Ralph 
Stanley’s “Angel Band,” a version of which he recorded for 
Mudcat’s dying mother, Miss Aggie. And I have served as 
sounding board for Mudcat’s upcoming book, a spiritual 
treatise that will be so “reverent to The Power” that it will 
have next to no rude words after those in the title, The Half- 
Assed Christian’s Guide to Living. 

Still, Mudcat and I had all but stopped talking politics 
in the interest of maintaining civility, on account of his last 
campaign. Working tirelessly for John Edwards, Mudcat 
seemed convinced that the senator was on a par with Jesus 
Christ (with the slight edge going to Edwards, since Christ 
only had the Beatitudes, not a 12-point Rural Recovery 
Plan), whereas I could never shake the impression Edwards 
was selling me a used car, and not a very good one—maybe 
a Ford Festiva with the odometer rolled back. 


But with Edwards long gone—and the rural vote com¬ 
ing into sharp relief, as Hillary picked up the slack—we’d 
reopened a constructive dialogue. While still insisting that 
Edwards would’ve matched up better against McCain than 
anyone, Mudcat admits Edwards was always a “dead man 
walking,” who didn’t have a shot in a three-way primary 
against “two historical bookends.” 

M udcat lives in a converted migrant-worker’s shack 
at the foot of Bent Mountain with burbling Back 
Creek running through his front yard. I unload 
my gear into his seven-year-old daughter Abby’s room (she 
lives with her mother, nearby). The house is all mounted 


antlers and furry pelts and other things that would send 
Ingrid Newkirk straight to her therapist. Even his daugh¬ 
ter’s room, apart from the pink “Princess” chair and Mickey 
Mouse statuary, is a reminder of animal holocaust, with an 
American Hunter magazine on the nightstand. (A friend 
Abby brought home, marveling at all the mounted buck- 
heads, once asked Abby if her daddy had killed all those. 
The response: “Yes, all except that. I killed that one.”) 

Over the several days I stay with him, I setde into Mud¬ 
cat time. A former sportswriter who has made a consider¬ 
able amount of money in real estate development (politics 
has been a late-life hobbyhorse), Mudcat keeps the hours of 
a retiree, though he says, “It’s hard to retire if you’ve never 
had a job.” He awakens mid-to-late morning, flips on a 
recorded women’s fast-pitch softball game (he will fight you 
if you disparage his beloved Hokies of Virginia Tech), and 
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sits at his living room table in his Hula-girl boxers and a 
Colbert Report hat. Here, he consumes his breakfast of cham¬ 
pions: a string of unfiltered Camels and a couple of Red 
Bulls, which give him the stamina he needs to hold forth on 
politics half the day, then fish until dark. 

The living-room symposia are not conducted in the dul¬ 
cet tones of a public-radio broadcast. They are nicotine-laced 
and profanity-spiked. Mudcat swears like he’s being paid by 
the four-letter word. “I feel s—y about it,” he says. But as he 
once told a woman who stood up after a speech he gave to 
a Democratic audience to say he made compelling points, 
but they’d be more effective without the swearing, “Lady, 
there’s nothing I can do about it. Because if you’d seen what 
I’ve seen from elitist Democrats, you’d swear too.” 


He’s speaking of the breed of mosdy Northeastern elit¬ 
ist liberal that he encounters even on his own campaigns: 
condescending, green around the gills from consuming too 
much arugula, with overdeveloped thumbs from clacking 
nonstop on their Blackberries, all of whom jealously guard 
their titles such as “deputy campaign manager of the coffee 
pot.” He calls them “the Harvards” (a term pinched from 
LBJ), though in fairness he stipulates that “there’s a lot of 
jerks that went to other places too.” 

While Mudcat gets summoned by the likes of Senate 
majority leader Harry Reid to tell the Democratic caucus 
what they need to do to bring rural Reagan-Democrat types 
back into the fold, he says it’s an eternal struggle on the 
ground, among the permanent class of campaign profes¬ 
sionals. They’re addicted to their “thread the needle strat¬ 
egy” of depending on liberal urban bulwarks and enough 


fickle new young voters’ being registered to win elections. 

That strategy has helped Dems drop the last two presi¬ 
dential, and could’ve lost them more if Bill Clinton hadn’t 
been in three-way races. And many more elections stand 
to be dropped, Mudcat says. Some estimates say the South, 
for instance, which some Democrats wish to write off alto¬ 
gether, will be home to 40 percent of the electorate within 
the next few cycles. What kind of blinkered pinhead would 
want to spot Republicans 40 percent of the electorate? 

Mudcat, who describes himself as “an old-timey Demo¬ 
crat: pro-gun, pro-God, pro fiscal conservatism,” is tired 
of teaching remedial Mudcat Math to deaf ears in his own 
party. It can be distilled as The Twofer Strategy: If you get 
a rural white voter who otherwise would have voted for 
McCain to switch to Obama, his vote 
is worth twice as much as a vote from 
your standard “liberal pinko commie” 
or your MTV Rock-the-Voter, since 
Obama not only accrues one vote for 
himself, but also takes one away from 
McCain. Campaigns that court the 
base while ignoring voters who could 
be won over are “hunting squirrels 
they’ve already killed.” 

Mudcat is not, therefore, a defen¬ 
sive tactician. As a student of history 
and uphill fights (he’s perhaps the 
only Democratic consultant alive 
who sleeps under a Confederate flag 
bedspread, though he’d never fly the 
Stars’n’Bars outside, as he’s merely 
celebrating “the benign parts of my 
culture” and wouldn’t want to “dis¬ 
rupt my black friends’ peace of mind”), 
he cites Stonewall Jackson, who 

believed in taking it to the enemy at their strengths. Jackson 
wanted to go over the river after Manassas, and Joseph John¬ 
ston, then commander of Confederate forces, wouldn’t let 
him. Jackson believed in moving armies and moving them 
quick. He fought in the Upper Shenandoah Valley, marched 
60 miles, and won a battle at Fredericksburg the third day. 

I believe in quick movement, and surprise. If you get your 
opponent on defense, he burns up his ammunition holding 
his own ground. And if you’re holding in politics, you’re not 
driving votes your way. You’re just holding the ones you got. 
You gotta put ’em on defense, and keep ’em there. 

Mudcat doesn’t detect much appetite for offense among 
Democrats (though he lauds DNC chair Howard Dean’s “50 
State Strategy”). There’s a defeatist attitude among his par¬ 
ty’s elites about getting Dems elected in Bubbaland, which 
is preposterous says Mudcat—just ask West Virginia’s Jay 
Rockefeller and Robert Byrd, the two perennially reelected 



Squirrel hunting in West Virginia 
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Democratic senators from what is commonly ridiculed as 
the most backward state in the country. “No matter how 
much you sit and talk to these f—ers, they don’t understand 
twofers. It’s the goddamndest thing I’ve ever seen in my life. 
I go absolutely nuts. Cause they don’t think they can do it.” 

Part of the reason they don’t think they can do it, Mud- 
cat says, is they regard Appalachian/bubba voters with con¬ 
descension. Mudcat blanches at Dems’ constantly moaning 
about such people voting against their economic self-inter¬ 
est by voting for Republicans. While there’s something to 
this, he says, the shopworn class-warfare tropes have proven 
that they don’t work. 

Citing Mike Murphy, Republican consultant and some¬ 
time Weekly Standard contributor, Mudcat calls him 

a smart as s— guy who hit it on 
the f—in’ nose as clean as I’ve ever 
seen it done. He said, “Democrats 
go after class, Republicans go after 
culture.” Class only touches a small 
portion of the white working class 
electorate. But if you do it from the 
message of culture, you get them 
from top to bottom. Because I 
don’t give a f— if Bubba loads the 
truck or owns the trucking com¬ 
pany, he’s going to want his gun. 

Just to illustrate the sort of cul¬ 
tural shorthand by which Dems 
hand Republicans the truncheon 
to club them with, he pursues the 
issue of guns. While nobody’s 
going to take anyone’s gun away 
in a country of 90 million gun 
owners, he says, 

Why make our members vote for bulls— bills that’ll get ’em 
beat in November? It’s all perception—nothing’s going to 
pass. Yet the deal is, Democrats are perceived as anti-gun. 
And so with a slogan like “Close the gun show loophole,” 
what are the first four words of that? “Close the gun show.” 
Bubba doesn’t mind an instant check, but closing the gun 
show is all he can hear. He doesn’t need to hear “loophole,” 
after he’s heard the first four words. 

A s for Barack Obama, Mudcat says, he’s got prob¬ 
lems in these parts, but not the kind all these out-of- 
towners think. The Jeremiah Wright scandal? “It’s 
a zero,” he says. “Everybody who’s gone to church has heard 
their preacher say crazy things. Listen, I’m probably going 
to hell. But if I was held accountable for the crazy s— I’ve 
heard Baptist preachers say over the years, I’d go straight to 
the pits of hellfire. I wouldn’t even get an accounting.” 
Mudcat certainly wasn’t pleased with Obama’s infamous 


comments at his San Francisco fundraiser about Pennsyl¬ 
vania voters in depressed rural communities: “So it’s not 
surprising then that they get bitter, they cling to guns or 
religion or antipathy to people who aren’t like them or anti¬ 
immigrant sentiment or anti-trade sentiment as a way to 
explain their frustrations.” Mudcat and his friends take 
their guns and God straight, and don’t require any chaser 
of frustration. 

But even if Obama’s comments lend themselves to 
Republican attack ads, Mudcat insists he isn’t permanendy 
doomed among Appalachian voters. “Listen,” says Mudcat, 
exhaling a fog of Camel smoke, “when Bubba thinks of elit¬ 
ists, he thinks of white guys from Boston like John Kerry. 
He don’t think of a brother. When we think of black guys, 
we think of oppression.” This 
is confirmed for me anecdotally 
one day over lunch with one of 
Mudcat’s Republican fishing bud¬ 
dies (they used to gamble $100 a 
fish). His friend dislikes Obama, 
but at the elitist charge, he shrugs. 
“Being an elitist doesn’t bother me 
that much. I know a lot of elitists. 
When it comes to turkey hunt¬ 
ing, Mudcat’s an elitist. When it 
comes to trout fishing, I’m the 
elitist, cause I can kick his ass.” 

Mudcat doesn’t deny that 
Obama’s race could be a fac¬ 
tor. Since Obama doesn’t come 
around Appalachia much, hav¬ 
ing taken a powder in places 
like West Virginia and Kentucky, 
“nobody knows about Obama out 
here. All we know is that he’s 
black. That’s all we know. That’s all anyone wants to tell 
us. The damndest thing I’ve ever seen. So Hillary defined 
the debate out here, which boiled down to that she’s anti¬ 
trade and pro-gun.” 

Mudcat’s eyes grow wild when he says this, as if it’s 
the most preposterous thing he’s ever heard. Turns out, it 

is. “Hillary Clinton a populist?!!! I mean she threw her 
goddamn rural kickoff at Monsanto’s lobbying office on K 
Street, for chrissakes!” Still, he pays her grudging respect, 
since cynically pretending you’re on the right side beats 
an open-arms embrace of the wrong one. “I can live with 

it, ” he says. But while analysis of why Obama won so few 
votes in poorer Appalachian counties (where Hillary picked 
up 71 percent) has focused on race, Mudcat says race is no 
more a factor here than anywhere else. And there’s some 
evidence to back him. 

The website Daily Yonder , news outlet of Kentucky’s 


Part of the reason Democrats 
don’t think they can win in 
Bubbaland, Mudcat says, is 
they regard these voters with 
condescension. He blanches at 
Dems’ constantly moaning about 
such people voting against their 
economic self-interest by voting 
for Republicans. While there’s 
something to this, he says, the 
shopworn class-warfare tropes 
have proven that they don’t work. 
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Center for Rural Strategies, has done the best analysis of 
the rural vote this cycle, and it reports that in exit polls, 
only 20 percent of voters in West Virginia said race was 
an “important” factor in their decision—overwhelmingly, 
to vote for Clinton. That’s comparable to the 20 percent 
of voters in New York who said the same thing. But in 
Obama’s home state of Illinois, 23 percent of the electorate 
said race was important in their decision—and 73 percent 
of them voted for Obama. 

If anyone holds that a black guy can’t win in these 
parts, says Mudcat, then they ought to notify former Vir¬ 
ginia governor Doug Wilder, a black guy who won 20 years 
ago. Wilder, of course, knew how to speak the language and 
get through to even the most resistant parts of the culture. 
Mudcat, who volunteered for Wilder’s campaign back then, 
tells a tale, related by a friend who was the candidate’s body 
man as he campaigned in the far 
corner of southwest Virginia: 


What Obama needs to do, says 
Mudcat, is get on the ground 
regularly in Appalachia and say 
this: If you’re not going to vote 
for me since I’m black, then 
go to hell. I don’t care. But my 
people are suffering. I’ve worked 
in south Chicago, and I’ve seen 
their problems. I’ve been out to 
rural America, and I’ve seen your 
problems, and they’re a mirror 
image of each other.’ 


They were striking at Pittston 
Coal. State police had been sent 
down ’cause it was getting rowdy. 
So Wilder comes around this 
corner—he was a tough guy, that 
came across. He walks up to these 
two big-ass United Mine Workers, 
who wore camouflage and had 
muscles on their turds, rednecks 
with chaws of tobacco, and he 
says, “Y’all from Wise County?” 
They nodded their heads. And he 
said, “I understand there ain’t no 
black folks in Wise County” And 
they nodded their heads again. 
And he said, “I understand that’s 
why y’all call it Wiiiiiiise County.” 
And then they got to smiling. He 
said to them, “I also heard you 
boys at the UMW said you would 
vote for a N— before you’d vote 
for a Republican, and I’m here 
to tell you that this November, 
you’re gonna get your chance.” 


Obama, says Mudcat, is a better campaigner than Wilder, 
“has as gifted a mouth as I’ve ever heard on anybody, and the 
guy’s IQ is maybe 50 points higher than mine.” His prob¬ 
lem out here, insists Mudcat, isn’t his blackness, but that he 
ceded too much ground and didn’t aggressively go after the 
vote, as Hillary did, communicating lack of interest. “My 
take on it is very simple. Who you gonna vote for if you live 
in Kentucky and the candidate takes off for Oregon? You 
read in all the local papers that Obama ain’t cornin’ out here 
and getting your vote, cause he don’t think he can win it. 
Are you gonna vote for the sonofabitch? Hell no!” 

You don’t have to be of the culture to punch through 
it (see Hillary), you just have to give it its due, says Mud¬ 


cat. He puts down a cigarette to let out his feral cat, Kitty, 
who kills everything from geese to groundhogs, sometimes 
bringing them back and leaving gutpiles on the porch. “She 
kills something every day,” Mudcat explains. “Go out and 
kill, Kitty. Bring us something back.” 


M udcat grows excited and prescriptive, eager to 
light a candle rather than curse the darkness. He 
says he wants me to see something, and walks 
over to his record stash and opens up the box set of Mac 
Weisman, the bluegrass singer known as “The Voice with a 
Heart.” This is where Mudcat keeps “my important papers, 
so I know where to find them.” While he’s looking through 
the box, he tells me that rather than writing off Appalachia, 
as so many think he needs to do, Obama should embrace 
it. Where others see disadvantage, 
Mudcat sees opportunity. 

What Obama needs to do, says 
Mudcat, is get on the ground regu¬ 
larly in Appalachia and give a ver¬ 
sion of the following: 


I’m a black guy, and I promise you 
I didn’t have a thing to do with it. 
If you’re not going to vote for me 
since I’m black, then go to hell. I 
don’t care. I don’t want your vote. 
But what I’m going to do is this: My 
people are suffering. I’ve worked in 
south Chicago, and I’ve seen their 
problems. I’ve been out to rural 
America, and I’ve seen your prob¬ 
lems, and they’re a mirror image of 
each other. 


Mudcat finds what he’s look¬ 
ing for and hands me a 2004 Wall 
Street Journal piece by Jim Webb. 

Unlike many in his party, fretting 
that Webb is an ideological outlier who would bring ruin 
to the ticket, Mudcat thinks Webb ought to bypass vice 
president so we could “just go ahead and elect him king. 

. . . He’ll bring in some Reagan Democrats, and all those 
are twofers. Pick up 13 electoral votes in Virginia—big 
step, Son.” 

Mudcat offers the piece as a sort of manifesto for what 
he’s calling “The Webb Coalition.” There isn’t much meat 
on the bones as yet, but in the piece, Webb sets out to diag¬ 
nose the problem of Democrats’ reaching the “Scots-Irish, 
along with those others who make up the ‘Jacksonian’ 
political culture that has migrated toward the values of this 
ethnic group.” Their issues include intense patriotism and 
strong opposition to gun control, which “probably cost Mr. 
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Gore both his home state of Tennessee and traditionally 
Democratic West Virginia in 2000.” 

It’s a culture, Webb wrote, “that is so adamantly indi¬ 
vidualistic that it will never overtly form into one of the 
many interest groups that dominate Democratic party poli¬ 
tics.” While the GOP has sought to keep peace with this 
culture, favoring “guns, God, flag, opposition to abortion, 
and success in war,” Democrats have “consistently alien¬ 
ated this group, to their detriment,” partly because of “their 
shift toward minorities as the foundation of their national 
electoral strategy.” 

Mudcat highlights what for him is the money paragraph, 
the last few sentences, which read. 

The greatest realignment in modern politics would take 
place rather quickly if the right national leader found a way 
to bring the Scots-Irish and 
African Americans to the 
same table, and so to rede¬ 
fine a formula that has con¬ 
sciously set them apart for the 
past two centuries. 

The thinking goes that 
the poor whites of Appala¬ 
chia and inner-city blacks are 
“spiders on a mirror,” in Mud- 
cat’s words. Though they 
couldn’t be more divorced 
culturally, they have many 
of the same problems, from 
crumbling infrastructure 
to poor schools to the need 
to leave home to find jobs. 

Obama should set about wed¬ 
ding the two by visiting here 
and sending active surrogates, 
says Mudcat, adding that 
he’d need “good rural surro¬ 
gates, right-thinking people—people who have faith. If they 
don’t have faith, I don’t f—in’ want ’em. Faith in the power 
that can pull us all together.” 

In both communities, he needs to put forth agendas 
that highlight their shared afflictions. This is a way of lay¬ 
ing the trackwork for a lasting coalition beyond this elec¬ 
tion between two largely forgotten tribes who’ve regarded 
each other with suspicion if they’ve regarded each other 
at all. But it also gives Obama, the community organizer 
from Chicago, a way to demystify himself. Among blacks, 
of course, this is unnecessary. But among rural whites in 
Appalachia, he needs a genuine point of entry, a way to find 
commonality, express empathy, and connect with the cul¬ 
ture without shooting a duck or looking like some goofball 
trying to choke down shots of Canadian whiskey. 


While this has been thought of before (Jesse Jackson 
took a stab at it, with little success), Mudcat says it’ll only 
work with the right national leader. “Is Obama that leader? 
I don’t know.” I call Webb’s office to fill in the picture a bit, 
but Webb declines to elaborate. “Webb’s comfortable (he 
thinks!) with Mudcat being his spokesperson on this,” an 
aide tells me, proving perhaps that Webb is even braver 
than suggested by his status as one of the Vietnam war’s 
most decorated veterans. 

I decide to fly Mudcat’s Webb Coalition idea by some 
skeptics. One afternoon at lunch, we are joined by 
his Republican friend and committed McCain voter 
Tommy Anderton, who calls himself “Mudcat’s haber¬ 
dasher.” Tommy owns the downtown Roanoke store—fea¬ 


turing an oversized Rush Limbaugh banner on its wall— 
where Mudcat buys all his Carhartt shirts and pants. Sip¬ 
ping our iced teas, with Tommy in seersucker slacks and a 
navy blazer, Mudcat goes to work on him. 

What would happen, he asks Tommy, if Obama sat 
down before ten white Appalachian males and properly 
explained the problems their communities share, paying 
respect to the culture, talking of building coalitions and 
floating similar policies to transform rural and urban Amer¬ 
ica? Says Tommy, “And what magic drug are you going to 
give Obama to make him say that?” 

Mudcat tells Tommy to put that aside and asks if 
he thinks Obama could turn two of the ten. “No,” says 
Tommy. “Could he turn one of them?” asks Mudcat. 
“Yes,” says Tommy. 


Kentuckians study for their GEDs in a course sponsored by the Christian Appalachian Project, 1992. 
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“If he turns one of them,” says Mudcat, satisfied, “he 
wins the election.” It’s Mudcat Math: Turn one out of ten 
Appalachian male voters into an Obama supporter, and 
you’ve not only added 10 percent of the white male vote to 
the Democratic column but slashed the Republicans’ share 
of it by 10 percent. “It’s all about twofers, Brotha.” Mudcat 
admits it probably won’t happen, but asks, What if it did? 
“Y’know Mudcat,” says Tommy, “If. If the Pilgrims would’ve 
shot a cat, what would we be eating for Thanksgiving?” 

When I run it by Republican strategists, I get a range of 
reactions, everything from, Why not, there’s nothing to lose 
since Democrats have no other strategy besides registering 
new voters and appealing to their traditional base, to: “Boy, 
Mudcat’s selling a pile of s—. Obama can’t win those voters 
because of race.” I cite Doug Wilder’s win of 20 years ago. 
“Yeah,” says the consultant, “but he was a nonthreatening 
African American.” I respond that aside from his Muslim- 
sounding name, which even Mudcat admits could give him 
problems in the area, most wouldn’t characterize Obama as 
“threatening.” 

“Oh yeah?” says the consultant. “Wait till you see him 
Photoshopped in a dashiki.” 

Not everyone, however, is so cynical. Dee Davis, who 
heads the Center for Rural Strategies, says winning Appa¬ 
lachia isn’t even so much about the issues. “Who votes on 
issues? Please. People vote on iconography, what club they 
want to be in.” Davis agrees with Mudcat that you don’t 
have to be of the culture to grab it. Look at the Kennedys, 
he said, Jack making serious inroads during his presiden¬ 
tial run, Bobby taking his 1968 Poverty Tour to places often 
unvisited by politicians. On the surface, those two couldn’t 
have been more foreign to the culture of Appalachia. 

Yet Davis, who used to deliver furniture for his family’s 
business in rural Kentucky, says, 

You’d go into people’s houses and see John and Bobby Ken¬ 
nedy on the wall right next to the praying hands. Bobby 
wasn’t the good ’ol boy, but when he showed up, he showed 
up. He was willing to listen and be changed by the experi¬ 
ence. He didn’t have to put on hunting gear and swap knives. 
He’d go into your kitchen and have a cup of coffee. He came 
in here with an open mind, and learned, and then went back 
and did something. John Kennedy won West Virginia. I 
have some in-laws who to this day refuse to watch the Dal¬ 
las Cowboys on Thanksgiving because “that’s where they 
killed my president.” 

Davis says of current Democratic strategy, 

They can say we’re never going to win, so why do it? The 
truth is, if you look in the rural areas of battleground 
states, it’s pretty determinative of who wins elections. Look 
at Ohio last time. Right now, you hear Dems say they are 
going to change the map, but they seem to be counting Col¬ 
orado three times. To pull out of rural Appalachia at this 


point would be a tactical mistake because people are really 
hurting, and when they are, they don’t tend to return the 
party in power. 

If Obama doesn’t start becoming more of a regular in 
the region, Davis says, he’s punting a major opportunity. 

We’re changed by seeing art, or hearing music, and we’re 
changed by the people we meet. ... There are moments 
when you teach, and moments when you learn. Obama 
needs to show up and learn.... There’s things you don’t get 
by reading position papers. There are things people can’t 
slip you on an index card. ... There are things you under¬ 
stand when you eat a sandwich with someone out of their 
refrigerator, when you go out hunting with Mudcat. At this 
point, it’s beyond the science of politics, beyond the vote¬ 
counting and being seen in media markets in three different 
places a day. Right now, it’s part of being the change you’re 
waiting for. 


B ack at the house, Mudcat’s in a full lather. “C’mon,” 
he commands, taking me up to his office, which is 
little more than a desk and a graveyard of old com¬ 
puters, mounted buck heads, and his 20 or so sets of Trebark 
camo hunting gear. He sits down at his wheezing, virus- 
infected computer. It spits mile-a-minute porn pop-ups and 
offers for Mudcat to increase his breast size. “Goddamnit,” 
he shouts, convincingly outraged. “I hit every piece of bait 
the devil ever threw at me except for pornography. I always 
figured that if you wanted to see a naked woman, go find 
you one.” 

Between the pop-ups, Mudcat furiously logs on to elec¬ 
tion websites, where he spends hours. He shows me choice 
tidbits, like historic results from Virginia’s most Appala¬ 
chian congressional district, the ninth (known as the Fight¬ 
ing Ninth “because you gotta fight for it,” he says), where 
outcomes constantly seesaw back and forth between Repub¬ 
licans and Democrats. These are not, he maintains, com¬ 
mitted Red State voters. Lesson: “They’re fickle, Brotha. 
Go get ’em.” To many politicians, rural Appalachian voters 
are the homeliest girls at the dance. But homely girls like to 
dance too, they just want to be asked. 

As he plays with an Electoral College map, he repeat¬ 
edly demonstrates how, if Obama doesn’t start picking off 
the Appalachian belt, he’s going to have to swing lots more 
states than Kerry did in 2004. I’m intrigued. Still, all this 
work is getting in the way of our true business: fishing. 

We hit the streams with a gaggle of Mudcat’s gregarious 
and generous friends, half of whom are named “Charlie.” 
Many of them are wealthy, but they are committed gentle¬ 
men of leisure, dedicated to the art of angling to the point 
that some have bought their own trout hatchery on their 
private limestone stream. On one outing, we hit a fishing 
spot so choice I’d never be invited back if I published its 
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name. I wade into a hole that Mudcat has already worked 
over for four or so rainbow trout. 

Generally speaking, I regard my fly rod as a crack addict 
regards his crack pipe. It’s something I turn to with great 
regularity. (I caught 1,569 fish on it last year. I kept count.) 
So I don’t typically spook when fishing in front of an audi¬ 
ence. But as Mudcat’s pals decide to take a creek-side seat, 
watching me fish as they cut into the beer and bourbon, I 
start hearing the fishing equivalent of footsteps, with all 
these mountain boys watching my every move. 

One of the Charlies compliments me on throwing a 
tight loop. But that’s about the last of the praise. They start 
barking sideline instructions. “Cast into the seam. ... You 
gotta mend line ... too much drag.” I have one eye on the 
water, the other on the boys, when my strike indicator bobs 
a few times, but I’m too slow on the trigger and miss a few 
fish. “Ohhhhh,” they yell in unison each time. 

As I keep fishing and am getting skunked, I notice 
one of the boys sneaking upstream. Shortly thereafter, I 
hear scattered kerplunks and think the wiseacre is throw¬ 
ing rocks, scaring down prospective fish. But a minute or 
so later, trout start rising like bombs going off around my 
waders, which inspires a new round of catcalls. “Yep, no 
fish in there.... It’s a dry hole.” It turns out the prankster 
had stashed trout pellets in his beer bottle, and had thrown 
them in a riffle, which had washed down into my hole. A 
while later, I take a leaping rainbow trout and a nice-sized 
brookie on a bead-head zug bug, barely saving my dignity, 
though one of the Charlies seems cross that I horsed the 
latter in. 

By the next day, I’m again ready to hook into some of 
their trout. But Mudcat has other ideas. Being a fan of lost 
causes, he’s attracted to one of my own: catching catfish on 
a fly. Catfish are typically uninterested in artificials, prefer¬ 
ring smellier natural baits, so it is extremely uncommon to 
pursue them on a fly rod. If you mention this quest to other 
fly fishermen, they grimace—it just isn’t done. And why 
would anyone want to? Catfish are slimy, ugly, and can stick 
you with their sharp dorsal and pectoral fins. Yet when you 
catch one, they are strong, tenacious fighters, providing 
much more pullage than trout or bass of comparable size. 
Part of the thrill of catching them on a fly is that you’re not 
supposed to. 

I have caught eight or ten myself this way, but have 
been unable to systematically replicate results. So Mudcat 
proffers: “Screw trout, we’re gonna catch you some catfish 
—on a fly!” He has some ideas. He takes me to a large 
pond behind the house of his business partner, Richard 
Wells, who owns a local publishing empire. His Roanoker 
magazine just christened Mudcat “The Most Memorable 
Roanoker of 2007” (though Wells assures me it was a write- 
in contest and he didn’t fix the vote). 


Mudcat asks to take a look at my flies, and settles on a 
brown woolly bugger, of which he cuts off the tail, to make 
it look more cylindrical. He tells me to go to it, which I do, 
sight-casting to large grass carp and channel catfish, their 
shadows darting through the water. Next, Mudcat starts 
adding “the secret ingredient”—cylindrical fish pellets— 
which he throws in by the handful, as he sits with a Camel 
dangling from his mouth in a lawn chair on a dock, about 
50 feet in front of me from the shore. 

With the setting sun in my eyes and a glare on the 
water, I can’t quite make out what the fish are doing, 
though I see plenty of action on top, with fish trying to 
vacuum up pellets before they sink. Mudcat barks coun¬ 
terintuitive instruction. “Don’t retrieve, let her drop, give 
it time, they’ll get it.” Sure enough, they do. I first take a 
six pounder. Moments later, an eight pounder is on my 
line, which is so feisty—trying to run me under the dock, 
stopping, then bulldogging me down again—that it takes 
nearly ten minutes to land it, since I don’t want to snap it 
off on my light tippet. 

It’s not a bad outing. In 15 minutes or so, Mudcat 
helped me replicate about one-fifth of my lifetime catfish 
take on a fly. Of course, he cheated by throwing pellets. But 
Mudcat is always willing to think outside the lines, some¬ 
times throwing live hellgrammites off a fly rod. Whatever 
catches fish. 

Being a magazine writer by trade, obligated to graft met¬ 
aphors onto even the most recalcitrant subject matter, I ask 
Mudcat what we’ve learned. 

“About catching catfish on a fly?” he asks. 

“About catching rural Appalachian voters.” 

“Oh Jay-zuuuusss,” he says, wincing, realizing I’m trying 
to inflict order on his universe, thus justifying our fishing 
trip to my editors. 

I give him a head start: Catfish aren’t highly regarded, 
I tell him, yet they are cagey and smart. They can sample 
bait by smell without ever mouthing it, making them more 
resistant to artificial lures than are more prized game fish. I 
barely have to prompt him. Mudcat revels in the unortho¬ 
dox. In Ontario, he once took a 25-pound king salmon with 
a rock as it was headed for a fish ladder where, at the top, it 
was going to get clubbed with a bat and stripped of its roe. 
(“I’d never seen one before, so I’m gonna get it, even if I 
don’t have a rod,” he explains.) 

Catfish, he tells me, warming to his assignment, are a 
lot like white rural voters: “They gotta feed on the bottom 
—cause all they get is scraps. But if you’re their pal, and you 
feed ’em what they want—and you gotta feed ’em, you can’t 
goddamn pull it away, you gotta let ’em eat it.... If you pres¬ 
ent enough food out there, you’re gonna get ’em in a frenzy, 
just like those catfish in the pond. And when you hook ’em? 
They’ll take you on a ride.” ♦ 
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Are We Safer? 

Yes, George W Bush has made America more secure since 9/11. 


By Reuel Marc Gerecht 

A re we safer now than we were before 9/11? Safer 
than before we invaded Iraq and toppled Sad¬ 
dam Hussein? Barack Obama insists we are 
not. Seeing Iraq as the crucible of our grow¬ 
ing weakness, the Democratic nominee for 
president asserts that “we have now spent over $600 billion, 
thousands of lives lost, and we have not been made more 
safe ... [and] al Qaeda’s leadership is stronger than ever.” 
According to the senator, moreover, George Bush’s policies 
have also “made Iran stronger”; under his administration 
Iran has been “able to fund Hezbollah and poses the great¬ 
est threat to America and Israel and the Middle East in a 
generation.” Joining Senator John McCain to the president, 
Obama assails the “Bush-McCain record on protecting this 
country” and the Arizona Republican for his intention “to 
double-down on” the “fear-mongering,” “saber-rattling,” 
and “failed policies” which endanger the nation. 

Now, it is certainly true that the Bush administration in 
its conduct of both war and diplomacy has too often been 
inept. Even if the provincial elections in Iraq this fall and the 
national elections next winter establish a long-lasting means 
for Sunni-Shiite reconciliation, fortify the country’s nascent 
democracy, and decisively prove the wisdom of the surge 
last January, President Bush’s allowing Iraq to descend into 
hell in 2004 will likely haunt his legacy. Whether it is Abu 
Ghraib and Guantanamo, extraordinary rendition and the 
CIA’s not-so-secret prisons, or the Patriot Act and the gar¬ 
gantuan Department of Homeland Security, there are many 
things that thoughtful critics could wish the United States 
had not done or had done better in the war on terrorism. 

But Obama’s charge isn’t really about the arrogance, 
clumsiness, and lack of foresight that often character¬ 
ize presidents and their administrations at war. For him, 
and many of his supporters, the Bush administration has 
uniquely and comprehensively degraded the nation’s secu¬ 
rity, especially against the lethal threats emanating from the 
Middle East. America was much more secure under Hillary 
Clinton’s husband—with the first attack on the World Trade 
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Center, the truck bombing of Khobar Towers, the embassy 
bombings in Africa, the aborted attempt on the USS Sul¬ 
livans in Aden, the other attempts at millennial bombings in 
the Middle East and the United States, and the near sinking 
of the USS Cole —on the road to 9/11. 

Yet when we look at what George W Bush has actu¬ 
ally done, it’s pretty hard not to credit him with massively 
improving America’s security, both at home and abroad. 

B efore 9/11, America’s counterterrorist capacities were, 
to put it politely, disorganized, unfocused, poorly 
staffed, and poorly run. (The exception was the ever- 
emotional and self-referential Richard Clarke, the former 
head of counterterrorism at the National Security Council, 
who should always get credit for being deadly serious about 
Islamic terrorism and Osama bin Laden.) The 9/11 Com¬ 
mission report is a chronicle of growing danger unmatched 
by bureaucratic seriousness or political will. And Bill Clin¬ 
ton, unlike George W Bush, had nearly eight years to think 
about Islamic extremism. To President Clinton’s credit 
and great shame, he intellectually understood the nature 
and horrific potential of bin Ladenism and al Qaeda—as 
he understood, and regularly tasked his senior officials to 
explain nationally, the dangers of an increasingly restless 
Saddam Hussein. Yet he could not summon the fortitude 
to strike devastatingly against al Qaeda and its Taliban pro¬ 
tector or Iraq. Instead in 1998, we had “Operation Infinite 
Reach” in which cruise missiles were launched at a rock-and- 
mud Afghan village and a Sudanese pharmaceutical factory 
that may have had an al Qaeda or Iraqi chemical-weapons 
connection. Only in the fall of 1999 did a CIA team, tim¬ 
orously, land in Afghanistan’s Panjshir Valley to meet, but 
offer no military aid to, the anti-Taliban commander Ahmed 
Shah Massoud. 

Post 9/11, under President Bush, the situation changed 
drastically, as it certainly would have changed also under 
a President Gore. What is striking about Obama’s Iraq- 
obsessed critique of the Bush presidency is his unwilling¬ 
ness to give any credit where credit is obviously due. Today 
in the mainstream press, with its pronounced anti-Bush 
reflexes, we are more likely to see articles and op-eds about 
America’s unfair and labyrinthine visa system than about its 
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effectiveness in our counterterrorism campaign. (And yes, 
the system is offensive, inflexible, and denies entry to many 
innocent, talented, and potentially pro-American Arabs, 
Pakistanis, and Iranians.) But if Obama wins in Novem¬ 
ber, we can be assured that he will leave it in place. It is just 
too effective in complicating the operational planning of al 
Qaeda and other terrorist organizations. 

As president, Obama would also 
likely leave untouched the intelli¬ 
gence and security liaison relation¬ 
ships energetically developed by the 
Bush administration. Listening to 
the Illinois senator’s speeches about 
America’s current place in the world, 
one would think because of our 
many transgressions, we no longer 
have helpful friends. But if one talks 
directly to European security and 
domestic-intelligence services (and 
my colleague Gary Schmitt and I 
have spent the last two years visiting 
these organizations to get a realistic 
picture of how western Europeans are 
approaching counterterrorism after 
9/11), one cannot avoid the conclu¬ 
sion that America’s counterterrorist 
cooperation with them has blos¬ 
somed under Bush. It is closer and 
more amicable today than it was in 
March 2003 when we invaded Iraq, and 
the relationships then—especially with 
the French, our most zealous Iraq war 
antagonists—were already good. 

President Bush would certainly not 
win a popularity contest anywhere in 
western Europe (he does a little better 
the closer one gets to Russia), but the 
effect of this anti-Bush sentiment on 
our security and intelligence coopera¬ 
tion has been minimal. Most Europeans 
don’t like the term “global war on terror,” 
seeing counterterrorism primarily as a police exercise and 
are uncomfortable in their post-Kantian way with bellicose 
language. (But the Europeans know that without American 
assistance, they would have great difficulty striking terror¬ 
ists abroad, as they don’t possess the military means to do 
so.) As was the case before 9/11, the Europeans occasionally 
express some anxiety about transatlantic cooperation that 
could lead to death-penalty charges in U.S. courts or mili¬ 
tary tribunals, but this is usually expressed as a mournful 
afterthought. 

European internal security officers certainly don’t dwell 


on Iraq. They believe that the present generation of Muslim 
holy warriors—and both European and American security 
officials regard these European jihadists as the most danger¬ 
ous of the would-be terrorists out there—are more products 
of homegrown causes than any American action. European 
security officials, especially in Great Britain with its large 
Pakistani immigrant community, put much more emphasis 


upon the conflict in Afghanistan—the “good war” for most 
Democrats—as fueling lethal jihadism. 

It is impossible to overstate the importance of Britain’s 
domestic intelligence service, MI5, and France’s internal 
security service, the Direction de la Surveillance du Terri- 
toire, to our fight against al Qaeda and its allied groups. If 
European-passport holding jihadists get past the European 
services, the odds are not great that the FBI is going to catch 
them on this side of the Atlantic. Although the Bureau is 
certainly a better counterterrorist outfit than it was before 
9/11, that difference, given the threat and the enormous 


Western Europe is arguably the most important arena for 
U.S. counterterrorist efforts against operationally active 
Islamic terrorist groups. (Intelligence sharing during the Cold 
War was nowhere near this intimate with the continental 
Europeans.) Obama is not alone in underappreciating 
what the Europeans are doing for the United States. 

Above, British antiterror police outside an Islamic school in East Sussex 
on September 2, 2006, following a raid by 100 officers. The school 
was alleged to have been a training ground for Islamic terrorists. 
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amount of money spent on homeland security since 2001, 
isn’t inspiring. (Obama could fairly criticize the Bush 
administration and the Republican-controlled Congress for 
its post-9/11 handling of the FBI.) 

Yet we can search in vain Obama’s writings and speeches 
for serious commentary on Europe, let alone on Europe’s 
essential role in America’s defense against Islamic radical¬ 
ism. Western Europe is arguably the most important arena 
for U.S. counterterrorist efforts against operationally active 
Islamic terrorist groups. (Intelligence sharing during the 
Cold War was nowhere near this intimate with the conti¬ 
nental Europeans.) Obama is not alone in under-appreci¬ 
ating what the Europeans are doing for the United States. 
Focused on the failure of the continental Europeans to fight 
well—or often at all—in Afghanistan, the American Right 
tends to overlook their contribution to the larger battle 
against Islamic extremism. Given the accomplished Euro- 
peanists among Obama’s advisers, however, it’s hard not to 
suspect that the senator has assiduously been avoiding talk¬ 
ing about the European-American counterterrorist partner¬ 
ship because it does not fit so easily into his Iraq-war-has- 
ruined-our-national-security, the-world-is-ashamed-of-us, 
al Qaeda-is-winning theme. 

O bama insists that the Iraq war has seriously weakened 
us strategically. But how exactly is this so? According 
to the senator, the Iraq war caused us to take our eye 
off Afghanistan and our real enemy al Qaeda—the one in 
Afghanistan and Pakistan, not the branch in Iraq, which bin 
Laden constandy refers to, praises, and describes as fighting 
in the battle that will determine the fate of Islam. “These 
are the same guys [the Bush administration] who helped to 
engineer the distraction of the war in Iraq at a time when we 
could have pinned down the people who actually commit¬ 
ted 9/11.” 

Yet, the Bush administration’s mistakes in Afghanistan 
were not those of focus, but of battlefield tactics, will, and 
a longstanding, entirely bipartisan, confusion on how to 
deal with Pakistan. The same guiding lights who deployed 
too few troops to Iraq earlier sent too few troops unaggres- 
sively into Afghanistan. Who knows whether we could have 
caught or killed bin Laden and the Taliban leader, Mullah 
Omar, at the beginning of the Afghan war if we’d parachuted 
troops en masse into the flatlands adjacent to the Taliban’s 
capital of Kandahar, where bin Laden often resided? Who 
knows whether we could have killed bin Laden at Tora Bora 
if General Tommy Franks had committed large numbers of 
Special Forces to the fight and not allowed allied Afghan 
troops to be the primary ground forces in the area? We cer¬ 
tainly should have done these things. We were fighting on 
bin Laden’s terrain. 


If Al Gore had been president, would he have overruled 
General Franks’s casualty-averse, Special Forces-on-horse- 
back, airpower heavy approach to the Afghan war? It seems 
unlikely. Would the more dovish and less experienced 
Barack Obama have questioned and countermanded a rank¬ 
ing general? 

Obama has repeatedly said that he would now deploy two 
additional brigades (roughly 8,000 men) to Afghanistan—a 
commendable “surge” of troops that is surely needed in the 
country, and about double the reinforcements so far sent by 
the Pentagon. But is this really a big part of answering the 
senator’s constant complaint that the Bush administration 
took its “eye off” al Qaeda? A few thousand more troops in 
Afghanistan’s southern provinces would diminish al Qaeda 
in Pakistan how? Does he mean that instead of stacking up 
a couple of hundred CIA case officers in the Green Zone in 
Baghdad, we should stack up these same men and women 
in Afghanistan, inside guarded compounds where their 
English-only abilities get further honed? (If Obama were 
to attack the Bush administration for its lack of zeal in the 
reformation of the CIA, especially the clandestine service, 
where the number of operatives who have any real knowl¬ 
edge of Afghanistan’s languages and culture remains— 
according to case officers currendy serving—scandalously 
small, he would be on firm ground.) 

Increasing troop levels in Afghanistan will do little or 
nothing against al Qaeda in its primary training ground 
and headquarters: Pakistan. More troops will certainly help 
thwart the Taliban’s ambitions to destabilize larger parts of 
Afghanistan. But to beat al Qaeda in Central Asia and the 
subcontinent, we must beat al Qaeda in Pakistan. And we 
are unlikely to do this anytime soon by opening up secular 
schools in the North-West Frontier Province (a commend¬ 
able if unworkable idea of Obama’s) or by launching occa¬ 
sional Special Forces strikes into al Qaeda-infested areas of 
Pakistan, another estimable if mild recommendation from 
the senator. Targeted assassinations and repeated military 
strikes against al Qaeda’s camps and the affiliated Pakistani 
tribes can seriously damage the organization. The Bush 
administration has proven the possibilities of such tactics in 
Afghanistan and elsewhere by killing off or capturing prob¬ 
ably upwards of 80 percent of al Qaeda’s command structure 
and foot soldiers of2001. 

Which brings me to the question of whether Obama 
believes that with such losses al Qaeda is undiminished 
since 9/11, when bin Laden and Ayman al Zawahiri were 
living in the open and with ease dispatching emissaries. 
Many of the killed and captured holy warriors were skilled 
Westernized, globetrotting Arabs and Pakistanis. Al Qaeda 
is still recruiting and could do horrendous damage to the 
United States, but does Obama really think al Qaeda’s 
recruitment efforts are “stronger” now after the world’s 
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principal security services have been focusing on the organi¬ 
zation for seven years, and when well-known Islamists and 
the Arab media are seriously debating the ethics that allow 
young men and women to slaughter civilians in the name 
of Allah? Just read the increasingly whiny and apologetic 
speeches of bin Laden and Zawahiri since 2005. Note their 
current attempt to headline the Israeli-Palestinian con¬ 
flict, which has solicited some deri¬ 
sory commentary from well-known 
fundamentalists. (In 2001 al Qaeda 
viewed Zionism as a subset of West¬ 
ern evil, generally not worthy of its 
loftiest polemics.) How in the world 
does Obama actually know that the 
incarceration and treatment of the 
9/11 terrorists, which “destroyed 
our credibility when it comes to the 
rule of law ... has given a huge boost 
to terrorist recruitment in coun¬ 
tries that say, ‘Look, this is how the 
United States treats Muslims’”? Are 
Muslim militants really turning into 
jihadists because the premier infidel 
power didn’t give Khalid Sheikh 
Mohammed habeas corpus rights? 

Does the senator really think that 
faithful Muslims would embrace the 
slaughter of innocents if the United 
States waterboarded him—an interroga¬ 
tion technique that is quite polite com¬ 
pared to the standard interrogative meth¬ 
ods of the Arab, Pakistani, and Central 
Asian security services? Like much of 
the American left, the senator is imag¬ 
ining his own disgust in the “hearts and 
minds” of foreign Muslims. Isn’t it a big 
push to suggest that any of this means 
that al Qaeda and its allied extrem¬ 
ist groups committed to jihad against 
America are in a stronger position now 
than in 2001 and 2003? 


A fter launching military strikes against al Qaeda ele¬ 
ments in Pakistan, what would the Obama camp do 
that is so different from what the Bush administra¬ 
tion has done or a McCain one would do? Would President 
Obama really cut off aid to the Pakistani military, a highly 
imperfect ally in the war on terror? One reason al Qaeda- 
directed or -inspired suicide bombings skyrocketed in Paki¬ 
stan in 2007-08 is that the Pakistani government had been 
challenging the group and its local allies. Another reason 


is surely that al Qaeda’s holy warriors now have great dif¬ 
ficulty in attacking the United States and other Western 
targets, in large part thanks to the Bush administration’s 
counterterrorist efforts and to those of Britain and France. 

General Pervez Musharraf may have been fitful and 
fickle in how he conducted his anti-al Qaeda campaign, 
but he did earn al Qaeda’s wrath. And al Qaeda violence in 


Pakistan, as in Iraq, appears to be slowly but surely working 
against the popularity of the organization and its local sup¬ 
port, as superbly described in a recent essay, “The Unrav¬ 
eling,” by Peter Bergen and Paul Cruickshank in the New 
Republic. 

The increase in violence in Pakistan does not mean we 
are less safe; it means the Pakistanis are beginning to tackle 
the excruciatingly difficult problem of extirpating bin Lad- 
enism from regions of the country where it put down deep 
roots. Jihadist sentiments are now widespread in Pakistan’s 
Federally Administered Tribal Areas, the North-West Fron¬ 
tier Province, and even the Punjab, the critical geographic 
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Maliki didn’t look like he was enjoying his recent public 
audience in Tehran with Ali Khamenei, but he didn’t buckle 
before the Iranian cleric, who wants to scuttle any basing 
agreement or defense pact between the United States and 
Iraq. After the meeting, Maliki reaffirmed his desire to see 
Washington and Baghdad sign a defense agreement. 


Above, Iran’s supreme leader Ali Khamenei, right, meets with 
Iraqi Prime Minister Nuri al-Maliki in Tehran, on September 13, 2006. 
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and cultural bridge to India. Reversing this growth will 
likely be an erratic, ugly process as Pakistan’s reborn democ¬ 
racy responds to the widespread anger about the American 
presence in Afghanistan. To local eyes, America is up to 
no good, the Pashtun Taliban were better Pakistani allies 
than the current Afghan government with its many pro- 
Indian Tajiks. With the Taliban in power, the Americans 
were getting bombed, and Pakistanis weren’t deluged with 
suicide-bombers. 

Democratic Pakistan is working hard to reach a modus 
vivendi with the Taliban militias. If it does, Afghanistan and 
the Coalition forces will face renewed attack as Pashtuns 
increase their support of the multiheaded Taliban move¬ 
ment. But if they don’t reach an understanding, which seems 
more and more likely given the intensifying militancy and 
ambition among the Pakistani Taliban, then democratic 
Pakistan and its angry army will likely combat the militants 
who provide al Qaeda sanctuary. This brutal process may 
immiserate Pakistan and produce small waves of jihadists 
trying to gain access to the West and attack Americans and 
Europeans. But this is progress even if Barack Obama, who 
rightly supports the strengthening of democracy in Paki¬ 
stan, doesn’t quite understand what’s going on. 

B ut back to Iraq, the supposed epicenter of our newly 
developed national weakness: Does Obama hear our 
European and Middle Eastern allies calling for the 
rapid withdrawal of U.S. forces from Iraq? (The definition 
of rapid is 16 months, the senator’s stated timetable for a 
“gradual” withdrawal.) If so, he has acute hearing. 

Once it became clear to Sunni Arabs that an American 
withdrawal would lead to the battlefield defeat of Iraq’s 
Sunni Arab minority by Iraq’s Shiite Arabs and Kurds, the 
desire to see the American troops leave Mesopotamia qui¬ 
eted down noticeably. Sunni Arabs are increasingly inter¬ 
ested in the clout that might accrue to them through provin¬ 
cial elections in October 2008 and national elections before 
2010. (It’s amazing how military defeat focuses the mind on 
more peaceful paths to power.) 

Are the emirates of the Persian Gulf or the Saudis ask¬ 
ing the Americans to withdraw the Navy from the region? 
They could do so easily if so inclined. But they know that 
as long as the U.S. Navy stays, and the American will to use 
it remains steadfast, the Iranian regime’s capacity to intimi¬ 
date its neighbors remains a dream. Although the surge has 
so far had little effect on Obama and the Democratic party, 
its effect on the Middle East—on how Iraqis view us, on 
how all Arabs view us, and on how Iranians view Iraqis and 
Americans—has been enormous. We didn’t run. We doubled- 
down. The Sunni Arab press and satellite TV channels are 
describing Iraq in more normal terms (it’s hard for them as 


the country is full of Shiites, Kurds, and Americans) and is 
learning to deal, ever more calmly, with the hitherto bizarre 
situation of having Sunni Arab Iraqis say almost nice things 
about Americans. 

Iraqi Shiites are sending missions to Tehran to complain 
about Iranian meddling in Iraq’s internal affairs. Prime 
Minister Nuri al-Maliki’s military headquarters in Basra, 
where he personally led the government’s operations to 
secure the city, was shelled with Iranian-supplied weaponry, 
which, as U.S. Ambassador Ryan Crocker wryly remarked, 
no doubt focused the prime minister’s attention on the Ira¬ 
nian problem. A tough, independent, sometimes irascible 
fellow, Maliki didn’t look like he was enjoying his recent 
public audience in Tehran with Ali Khamenei, but he 
didn’t buckle before the Iranian cleric, who wants to scuttle 
any basing agreement or defense pact between the United 
States and Iraq. After the meeting, Maliki reaffirmed his 
desire to see Washington and Baghdad sign a defense agree¬ 
ment. As the Washington Post put it, “This would seem to be 
an obvious U.S. gain in what, according to Senator Barack 
Obama ... is the urgent task of countering Iran’s attempt to 
dominate the Middle East.” The Bush administration may 
have a difficult time getting a Status of Forces agreement 
passed through the Iraqi parliament, given how the issue 
rubs against Iraqi pride and the maximalist positions the 
Pentagon always initially takes in such negotiations. This 
is good. For the first time since the early 1950s, Iraqis are 
learning—and quickly—how to act as political adults. As 
Iraqi democracy gains strength, so will Iraqi pride and the 
ability of Iraqi leaders to make difficult compromises with 
the United States. 

On the ground, the Shiite-led government in Baghdad 
is, slowly but surely, regaining control of regions of the 
country once dominated by lawless Shiite militias. The Shi¬ 
ite-led army is, slowly but surely, expanding its operations 
into Sunni regions of the country and encountering little 
opposition from armed Sunnis who once allied themselves 
to al Qaeda. Iraq’s oldest Shiite nationalist party, the Dawa, 
to which the once belittled and now increasingly admired 
Maliki belongs, may well become the dominant Shiite polit¬ 
ical party after the national elections in 2009, further intensi¬ 
fying the “Iraqification” of the country’s Shiite politics. The 
Dawa is hardly a bastion of pro-American sentiments, but it 
is increasingly a redoubt of Iraqi democrats who know that 
radical, armed Shiite youth are not a reliable political base. 
On both the Sunni and Shiite sides, older men are regaining 
the high ground. 

The indefatigably anti-American Moktada al-Sadr, who 
has never shown much fondness for Iranians, is now “study¬ 
ing” in Iran. His political position is in flux and he is per¬ 
sona non grata at the religious schools in Najaf, Iraq’s pre¬ 
eminent seat of Shiite education, where his father and his 
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philosophically trailblazing father-in-law both gained their 
fame. Sadr is now employing the old Shiite belief in con¬ 
cealment or “occultation” as a political tactic. This may not 
work out as well for him as it did for the twelfth Imam, who 
is more revered today than when he vanished in the ninth 
century, or Ayatollah Ruhollah Khomeini, who became 
much more powerful exiled in Iraq and France than he had 
been preaching in Iran in the 1960s. The Iraqi provincial 
elections will let us know whether the Sadrists can hold 
their own, or whether the Dawa eats into Sadr’s base of sup¬ 
port. His personal charisma has certainly taken a hit as the 
surge has brought greater security to Baghdad’s Shia com¬ 
munity and eliminated the thuggery that came with Sadrist 
protection. 

To the east in Iran, Mohammad Khatami, the former 
president, has publicly attacked his own government for 
“arming and training groups” for missions “in other coun¬ 
tries where they wreak destruction and havoc.” Hardcore 
members of the Iranian parliament have demanded that the 
intelligence ministry investigate Khatami for treason. Khat¬ 
ami, true to form, has quieted down, reaffirming this loyalty 
to the regime. But if he dared to voice this criticism publicly, 
we can be sure the senior mullahs of Qom are still saying it 
privately. (Qom is Iran’s center of religious jurisprudence; 
its leaders have close ties to the divines in Najaf and often 
cool relations with the politicized clergy in Tehran.) In Sadr 
City and Basra, the Iranian regime has backed off its sup¬ 
port of militant Shiite groups. It’s a very good guess that 
Abd al Aziz al-Hakim, the leader of the Supreme Islamic 
Iraqi Council (which was founded in Tehran in 1982), is 
livid about the cash, weaponry, and training Iran’s Revo¬ 
lutionary Guards Corps has given to Sadr’s followers. Sadr 
and Hakim loathe each other. The Iranians surely know 
now they went too far in their attempt to radicalize the Iraqi 
Shia by encouraging internecine strife. 

Obama would be correct in saying that the Iraq war 
offered clerical Iran an enormous opportunity to get itself 
into trouble, to unlearn a big lesson of the Iran-Iraq War: 
Arabism among the Iraqi Shia is real. The age-old Arab- 
Persian split in Mesopotamia can flair up suddenly, even 
among Iraqi Shia who have Iranian family members. In its 
history, the Iranian clerical regime has never had to deal 
with such a situation, where some of the most respected 
Shiite jurisprudents are in opposition and the Iranian rul¬ 
ing elite can neither shut these opponents down nor even 
criticize them too severely. Iraq’s religious schools are 
recovering from the Hussein years and are again receiv¬ 
ing students from Iran’s most prestigious schools. Najaf 
will inevitably regain some of the centripetal eminence 
it had in the past. Najaf clerics were instrumental in both 
of Iran’s 20th-century revolutions, and it wouldn’t be sur¬ 
prising to see Najaf’s disputatious clerics, both Iraqi and 


Iranian, rock the boat again in Iran (and in Lebanon). 

The Iraq war, with the gruesome al Qaeda campaign 
against both Shiites and Sunnis, has been the backdrop to 
a complex argument among devout Muslims about divinely 
sanctioned violence. The Iraqi Shiite religious establish¬ 
ment is not just waging an intellectual battle against the 
pretensions of Iran’s theocracy, but also working with the 
elected Iraqi parliament and Sunni tribal leaders and anti- 
al Qaeda Sunni clerics to integrate religious ethics into law. 
Although most American liberals and conservatives now 
scoff at the idea, a religious, democratic Iraq could well be 
transformational for a region where virtually every govern¬ 
ment lacks legitimacy. In a Middle East that is always rough, 
corrupt, and illiberal, Iraq is potentially as revolutionary as 
American-liberated post-fascist Europe. Only now is the 
country really getting interesting. If democratic Iraq grows 
stronger—and we will have a pretty good idea of its strength 
with the coming provincial and national elections—and 
becomes a philosophical generator of anti-jihadist mores, 
the Iraqi people will have succeeded rather astonishingly. 

When do we get to start asking whether the Iraq war, 
with its hard-won-however-imperfect democracy, might 
actually be a good thing, worth the American blood and 
treasure? If 85 percent of the Iraqis say it was worth the 
hellacious voyage, and the unelected Sunni Arab rulers of 
the region say it was not, might we not think with the for¬ 
mer? If millions of Sunni, Shiite, and Kurdish Iraqis vote in 
the provincial elections, will Obama really want to say, one 
month before the U.S. presidential elections, that America’s 
sojourn in Iraq has failed? If Iraq contributes to the current 
intellectual debates in the Muslim Middle East that seem to 
be diminishing the ideological appeal of bin Ladenism in 
Arab lands, might that mean that the bloodshed in Mesopo¬ 
tamia hasn’t been a waste? 


A nd speaking of Iran, Obama constantly asserts that 
the Islamic Republic has been the great beneficiary 
of America’s invasion of Iraq, that things in the 
region would be so much better if Saddam Hussein were 
still in power. Leaving aside the issues of intra-Shiite fric¬ 
tion and competition and the Muslim soul-searching partly 
provoked by the Iraq war, is Obama suggesting that the Mid¬ 
dle East would be a safer place if Saddam were still with us 
and he, too, were again developing nuclear and biochemical 
weapons and could thereby “check” Iranian adventurism? 

Clerical Iran’s relationship with Syria was ironclad 
when Saddam was in power—it would not at all be surpris¬ 
ing to discover that Syria’s North Korean-designed breeder 
reactor under construction at Dayr az-Zawr was critically 
aided and approved by the Iranians before Saddam’s fall. 
Saddam’s savage aggressiveness—remember it?—was cer- 
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tainly one reason the mullahs became serious about devel¬ 
oping nuclear weapons (the regime’s conception of the Ira¬ 
nian nation as the cutting edge of anti-American, militant 
Islamic power was another). Damascus was taking a page 
from Saddam’s and the mullahs’ playbook: Nuclear weap¬ 
ons are an excellent investment for regimes who see their 
legitimacy tied directly to their ability to project intimi¬ 
dating force. A nuclear-armed Syrian-Iranian axis could 
unleash an enormous amount of trouble without fearing 
military or even economic retaliation from Western or other 
Middle Eastern states. 

Does Obama approve or disapprove of Israel’s preemp¬ 
tive strike on Dayr az-Zawr? Democratic senator Dianne 
Feinstein, a thoughtful dove, reluctandy praised the Israeli 
attack, which may well have retired Syria’s nuclear-weap¬ 
ons program. Is this airstrike within the ballpark of the Illi¬ 
nois senator’s idea of “tough diplomacy”? If so, would he 
then approve of an Israeli strike on Iran’s nuclear facilities? 
His speeches and interviews certainly suggest that he views 
clerical Iran as a much more dangerous threat to America 
and Israel than Baathist Syria, whose nuclear facility may 
well have been developed with Iranian aid as part of a covert 
effort to develop an anti-American, nuclear-armed front in 
the Middle East. Are preemptive bombing raids okay if done 
by threatened foreigners? Would Obama have approved of a 
U.S.-led raid on Dayr az-Zawr? Or would he have described 
such an attack as unwarranted bellicosity that endangers 
the United States and the “peace process”? On September 
25, 2004, Obama told the Chicago Tribune that “Launching 
some missile strikes into Iran is not the optimal position for 
us to be in” given the ongoing war in Iraq. “On the other 
hand, having a radical Muslim theocracy in possession of 
nuclear weapons is worse.” Now that sounds a lot like John 
McCain’s position on Iran, which Obama has described as 
counterproductive “saber-ratding.” 

It was the American invasion of Iraq that provoked the 
Europeans to get serious about their nuclear diplomacy with 
the mullahs in 2003. Has Obama noticed that as the threat 
of an American military strike against Tehran’s bombmak¬ 
ing plants has faded so has the European resolve to punish 
the clerics with economy-crushing sanctions? 

It just beggars the imagination to believe that Obama 
actually thinks that Ah Khamenei, Iran’s prideful, viru¬ 
lently anti-American clerical overlord, would countenance 
a personal meeting with an American head of state. Obama 
has many advisers who served in the Clinton administration, 
and they have surely told him how unresponsive the cleri¬ 
cal regime can be to earnest, friendly entreaties laced with 
the promise of big carrots. And the Clinton administration 
tried its hand at engagement when Mohammad Khatami 
was president, a cleric who will, at least furtively, shake a 
woman’s hand. Over the last three years, Undersecretary of 


State Nicholas Burns, who was until his recent retirement 
the State Department’s majordomo on Iran, was tireless in 
his efforts to build a united front against Tehran. If Obama 
really believes his team could do better, be “tougher” than 
Nick Burns, then he might perhaps explain how. 

W hatever new strength Iran has in the region comes 
not from the American invasion of Iraq—or from 
Iran’s relationship with its always troublesome 
25-year-old Lebanese stepchild, Hezbollah—but from its 
nuclear-weapons program and the nefarious potential it 
bestows on a government that is willing, as Mohammad 
Khatami remarked, “to wreak destruction” beyond its bor¬ 
ders. The Bush administration has failed to stop this pro¬ 
gram precisely because the vigorous diplomacy that Barack 
Obama advocates has not worked. Obama calls for “tough 
diplomacy,” but most Europeans don’t want biting sanc¬ 
tions. More eloquendy than George Bush, Obama can ask 
the Europeans for cooperation, but does he really think 
he could rally the German industrial giant Siemens or the 
French oil company Total to abandon their Iranian projects 
because of his personal magnetism? How will he pressure 
Paris and Berlin to kill these investments? After his pub¬ 
lic statements, could he plausibly saber-ratde like President 
Bush, who before the recent National Intelligence Estimate 
cut his legs off had spooked certain quarters in Tehran with 
the possibility that he would do to the Iranians what the 
Israelis did to Saddam Hussein at Osirak and to the Syrians 
at Dayr az-Zawr? If Obama plans bigger carrots than the 
Bush administration and the European Union offered the 
Iranians to stop uranium enrichment, he might consider 
describing those carrots and to whom in Tehran they will 
be offered. 

Perhaps Obama will just say that diplomacy isn’t 
going to stop the clerical quest for a nuke, and he is 
unwilling to bomb the Iranian nuclear-weapons facilities 
because he really doesn’t think a nuclear-armed clerical 
regime is that grave of a menace. It’s an excellent bet this 
is what the senator really believes, although he appears 
determined not to say so. If he made such a statement 
now—or even just defined “tough diplomacy”—we could 
see a meaningful debate between the presidential nomi¬ 
nees, assuming the Arizonan really thinks that the only 
thing worse than preemptive military strikes against 
Iran’s nuclear facilities is a clerical regime with a bomb. 
Perhaps we would have unexpected harmony between 
the two men, in favor of either preemption or contain¬ 
ment. In any case, such a discussion would certainly be 
more profound than what the Democratic party’s choice 
to be president of the United States has given us so far in 
his quest to become commander in chief. ♦ 
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Drops of embryonic stem cells, Hospital do Coracao, Sao Paulo, Brazil 

Practice Makes Perfect 


At what cost to humanity? byRyan t. Anderson 


I magine it’s 1900, and you’re a 
bioethicist. Of course, “bioeth¬ 
ics” didn’t exist back in 1900—we 
had real academic disciplines in 
those days—but play along: You’re 
sitting on a presidential bioethics 
commission, and scientists show up 
to testify that a new thing called vac¬ 
cination could increase life spans by 
30 years. Would you judge vaccination 
unethical? Would you worry about 
“potentially devastating impacts on 
the economy, family, and generational 
relationships”? 

If you wouldn’t have objected back 
in 1900, then you can’t object in 2008 
to the changes being offered by bio¬ 
technology. Or so claims Ronald 
Green in Babies by Design. According 
to Green, those who object to some of 
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Babies by Design 

The Ethics of Genetic Choice 
by Ronald M. Green 
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Enhancing Evolution 

The Ethical Case for 
Making Better People 
by John Harris 
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Stem Cell Century 

Law and Policy 
fora Breakthrough Technology 
by Russell Korobkin and 
Stephen R. Munzer 
Yale, 336 pp., $29.95 

today’s biotechnological innovations 
are engaged in “status-quo bias rather 
than reasoned reflection.” Reasoned 
reflection, according to Green, tells 
us to make “deliberate interventions 
in our own and our children’s genetic 
markup—to both prevent disease and 
enhance human life.” 

Consider another thought experi¬ 


ment. What would have happened 
had our ape ancestors, millennia ago, 
decided that their genome was best 
and did what they could to preserve 
it, preventing further enhancement? 
If we don’t think the ape genome was 
best, why should we think our current 
genome is best? 

This just-suppose device appears 
in John Harris’s Enhancing Evolution, 
another new volume which insists that 
concerns about the possibly dehuman¬ 
izing effects of some biotechnologies 
are unwarranted. Harris asks, why 
wait for Mother Nature to improve us? 
Why not improve ourselves? Indeed, 
he argues, “there is a positive moral 
duty to enhance.” He longs for the day 
when we replace “natural selection 
with deliberate selection, Darwinian 
evolution with ‘enhancement evolu¬ 
tion’” and anyone who thinks other¬ 
wise is “like our imagined ape ancestor 
who ... thought evolution had gone far 
enough.” 
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Yet another new book, Russell 
Korobkin’s Stem Cell Century, uses 
the same device. In it, the dean of the 
Harvard Medical School tells Korob- 
kin that stem cell therapies “have the 
potential to do for chronic diseases 
what antibiotics did for infectious dis¬ 
eases.” If you don’t object to penicillin, 
then you can’t object to the coming 
“penicillin for Parkinson’s.” Phrased 
like that, who could object? 

There’s something 
revealing in these new 
books. They all argue 
that we have a moral 
imperative to enhance 
ourselves, and none 
of them seriously con¬ 
fronts the concerns 
that many thoughtful 
people have about the 
moral hazards of trying 
to design a more perfect 
human. They want to 
keep the technologies 
safe and their applica¬ 
tions just, to be sure; 
but they consider these 
challenges to be eas¬ 
ily surmountable. It’s 
as if we’ve discovered 
unqualified human 
goods. Or as Harris puts it, “enhance¬ 
ments are so obviously good for us that 
it is odd that the idea of enhancement 
has caused, and still occasions, so much 
suspicion, fear, and outright hostility.” 

John Harris is no fringe figure. He’s 
professor of bioethics at the Univer¬ 
sity of Manchester and editor in chief 
of the prestigious Journal of Medi¬ 
cal Ethics. Green, too, belongs to the 
mainstream. He is a Dartmouth ethics 
professor and the founding director of 
the NIH’s Office of Genome Ethics. 
Korobkin has fewer obvious creden¬ 
tials—admitting on his website that 
he’s been researching stem cells only 
“for the last two years”—but he is a 
respectable professor at the respected 
UCLA School of Law. 

The surprisingly unsurprising simi¬ 
larity among these authors is that they 
consistently present inaccurate, straw- 
man versions of opposing arguments. 
Green, for example, dismisses most 
opposition out of hand—since, after 


all, “research has repeatedly shown that 
human beings resist change, even when 
there is no good reason to do so.” Per¬ 
haps Green’s whatever-we-decide liber¬ 
alism, like Harris’s libertarian utilitari¬ 
anism, is simply too shallow to produce 
penetrating arguments or insights. 

This should be the first warning 
sign to anyone sitting on the fence. 
On one side of the debates are some 
of the world’s most thoughtful schol¬ 


ars: The University of Chicago’s Leon 
Kass, Harvard’s Michael Sandel, Johns 
Hopkins’s Francis Fukuyama, and the 
German philosopher Jurgen Habermas 
have different political philosophies and 
different views on bioethical questions, 
but all recognize that the issues raised 
by some new biotechnological possibili¬ 
ties are profound and difficult. On the 
other side are people who see no serious 
moral issues anywhere in the neighbor¬ 
hood of biotechnology. Why is creating 
designer babies ethical? Because they’ll 
be free of disease, and who can be against 
that? Why are genetic enhancements a 
good idea? Because they’ll make us bet¬ 
ter—and after all, Harris points out, “If 
it wasn’t good for you, it wouldn’t be 
enhancement.” 

Yet even when their arguments are 
more substantial, their materialism and 
utilitarianism are fatally short-sighted. 
Much of human fulfillment is social, 
and we have to consider not just mate¬ 
rial consequences but how certain bio¬ 


technologies may transform the social 
practices and understandings that con¬ 
tribute to our flourishing. For that mat¬ 
ter, some moral principles should guide 
our research, irrespective of the conse¬ 
quences, and we have to consider what 
type of respect is due human beings 
simply because of their humanity. 

Much genetic therapy will be good, 
curing a host of genetic diseases. The 
problem is that it will not be limited 
to repairing, and not 
all enhancements 
will truly enhance. 
When scientists found 
that they could treat 
muscular dystrophy 
by genetic therapy, 
healthy athletes began 
clamoring to use it. 
But when do therapies 
become enhancements? 
Almost all bioethicists 
think the distinction 
is largely meaningless. 
Harris argues that “the 
overwhelming moral 
imperative for both” is 
to “prevent harm and 
confer benefit.” The 
result. Green claims, 
is that these therapies 
could “narrow the gap between soci¬ 
ety’s haves and have-nots and between 
developed and developing nations” 
as they “rectify inequalities of birth.” 
History, however, gives us little reason 
to suppose he is right. 

These books assume a kind of 
unproblematic Eden awaits us on the 
far side of biotechnology. Harris pre¬ 
dicts parents will “avoid the risk of the 
genetic roulette that is sexual reproduc¬ 
tion.” Once all of the options to ensure 
a genetically healthy child are avail¬ 
able, he asks, “could it be ethical not to 
be a designer?” The end result, Green 
explains, will be a “world where sex is 
for fun and reproduction usually takes 
place in the laboratory.” Insisting that 
“parental love almost always prevails,” 
he does not take seriously the possible 
consequences for our self-understand¬ 
ings and social practices. What attitude 
is society likely to adopt towards chil¬ 
dren when they are manufactured in 
laboratories? Will people tend to start 
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viewing offspring as a type of property 
owned by those who paid for them to 
be produced? Will strict quality con¬ 
trols be put into place and enforced, as 
with other products of manufacture? 
What will be the fate of defectives who, 
somehow, make it through the produc¬ 
tion process? 

And there is more: Might labo¬ 
ratory reproduction undermine 
the bonds of marriage and the 
generational ties between mothers 
(and fathers) and their children? 

But the real counterargument isn’t 
consequentialist; it is based on the 
act, the habits of mind and being, 
and the virtues and vices involved 
in viewing another human being as 
an object of technical manufacture. 
Witness Harris’s defense of gender 
design: “Just as when I choose a 
designer shirt or dress I am indulg¬ 
ing my taste in some directions at 
least, so it is with gender choice.” 
Should we mention here that kids 
aren’t designer attire? The problem 
is that Harris and Green ignore the 
question of whether human beings 
possess an intrinsic dignity—a 
dignity that requires that they be 
treated as personal subjects (and 
not manufactured objects) who are 
brought into the world through a 
union of parents (not the technical 
fabrication of scientists). 

And then there’s the question 
what type of enhancements we’re likely 
to make. Do we trust ourselves to know 
what the ideal designer baby actually 
is? Libertarians don’t trust planned 
economies; should we plan genomes? 
Environmentalists don’t want to alter 
the natural ecosystem; should we 
alter the human organism? While iso¬ 
lated acts of cosmetic enhancement 
(height, gender, breast size, face, etc.) 
may improve someone’s lot in life, 
their widespread use will transform 
our social structures while feeding 
our baser desires and perpetuating 
prejudices. What effect will widespread 
enhancement use have on the disabled, 
the diseased, the unenhanced, and the 
dying? Since much of our flourishing 
is social, considering the broad social 
effects is imperative. 

Yet all three of these titles dismiss 


these reservations as religious drivel. 
They need the objections to be religious 
so they can treat them as illegitimate 
grounds for public policy. But in fact, 
the leading voices in opposition to 
genetic engineering all make secular 
arguments, and Green has to invent 
his own pseudo-theology to find a 



of 


Dolly the cloned sheep 

counterexample: “We may smile, but 
for many people the risk of provoking 
God’s anger by genetic engineering 
is anything but funny.” Harris is no 
better, as he claims religious thinkers 
argue that “it is tempting fate or divine 
wrath to play God and intervene in the 
natural order.” But he, too, cites no one 
who makes these claims. Is any of this 
true? The late Pope John Paul II taught 
that genetic therapy should be “consid¬ 
ered in principle as desirable, provided 
that it tends to real promotion of the 
personal well-being of man, without 
harming his integrity or worsening 
his life conditions.” Amazingly, Green 
cites this, yet persists in his provoke- 
God’s-anger rhetoric. 

Meanwhile, Korobkin asserts that 
respect for the human embryo “is 
rooted in religious belief that by its 
very nature cannot be contradicted 
with analytical reasoning” as he argues 


that the embryo “lacks every trait that 
could plausibly be considered a char¬ 
acteristic of human moral value except 
one: it has human DNA.” Harris argues 
that “if the zygote has value because of 
its potential to become a person, then 
whatever has the potential to become a 
zygote [sperm, egg, skin cells via clon¬ 
ing] shares whatever importance 
the zygote has.” 

But the counterargument is not 
that the human zygote is a poten¬ 
tial human being, but a human 
being—a living member of the 
species Homo sapiens in the ear¬ 
liest stage of his or her natural 
development. Where sperm and 
egg are parts of larger organisms, 
the embryo is a whole organism 
that will develop by an internally 
directed process toward adult¬ 
hood. Precisely because of what 
the embryo is now —an embryonic 
human being—we can confidently 
predict how it will develop and 
what its mature stage will be. 

Harris concedes that embryos 
and fetuses may be human beings, 
but argues that they are not per¬ 
sons. Persons are “capable of valu- 
. ing their own existence,” which 
excludes “embryos, fetuses, and 
neonates.” That’s right: Until 
“neonates”—newborns, infants— 
can value their own existence, they 
merit no protection. Most people will 
find this doctrine, that some human 
beings are nonpersons, repellant. 

So where are we left? “Never before 
in history have we had anything like 
this ability to shape the biological 
inheritance of our children,” Green 
insists—which does rather undo his 
thought experiment about the 1900 
bioethicist. In fact, never before have 
we had the potential to get things so 
wrong. One need not agree with Leon 
Kass, in whole or in part, to think that 
he deserves something better than 
Harris’s refutations: “This is pure 
Humpty Dumpty!” and “Well, what¬ 
ever turns you on, Leon.” 

Sadly, these volumes seldom rise 
above such levels of discourse, and all 
three will leave most readers dissatis¬ 
fied. At the end of Stem Cell Century , 
Korobkin declares that his “conclusion 
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Cecil Rhodes in repose 


Imperial Man 

From Cape to Cairo to the Rhodes-Mandela Trust. 

by Edwin M. Yoder Jr. 


requires abandoning ... the Kantian 
imperative ... and adopting a utilitar¬ 
ian form of analysis.” In his mind, it’s 
either Kant or Jeremy Bentham. Green 
closes Babies by Design by proposing 
that enhancements for designer babies 
should not “increase unjust inequal¬ 
ity and discrimination” but should be 
“aimed at what is reasonably in the 
child’s best interest.” A college sopho¬ 
more could offer this same advice on a 
moment’s reflection; the real question 
is what precisely counts as the best 
interests of the child and society. 

Harris’s Enhancing Evolution also 
concludes with ethical principles—or 
principles which people who don’t 
like biotechnology can be ordered to 
obey. He stresses that there is a “clear 
moral obligation to participate in 
medical research”—an obligation that 
can be coerced. Comparing research to 
jury duty, he writes: “If compulsion is 
justifiable in the case of due process, 
the same or indeed more powerful 
arguments would surely justify it in 
the case of science research.” At one 
point, Green writes that he is “struck 
by how fast the science is moving.” 
And so he should be—for, curiously, 
all three books appeared as the field of 
biotech research was changed by the 
announcement of a way to produce, 
from skin cells, embryonic-like stem 
cells without destroying (or even 
using) embryos. 

The main failing here is symp¬ 
tomatic of much modern bioethical 
thought: These three works assume 
that human fulfillment consists only 
in physical and material perfection. 
Little attention is paid to the virtues 
and social practices that make for a 
life well lived. This is true even when 
Green asserts that biotechnology will 
“remedy not only physiological imper¬ 
fections but also some of the serious 
moral and spiritual problems facing 
the world community.” Really? This 
would be a more reassuring comment 
if anything else in Green’s pages dem¬ 
onstrated an inclination toward moral 
reflection. If we can take anything away 
from thought experiments that trans¬ 
port us back to earlier days, it should 
be an emphasis on promoting lives of 
virtue. ♦ 


R udyard Kipling, a devoted 
friend of Cecil Rhodes, and 
himself eventually a Rhodes 
trustee, stated the 19th-cen¬ 
tury imperial faith in unforgettable, if 
impolitic, words: 

Take up the White Man’s 
Burden 

And reap his old reward: 

The blame of those ye better, 

The hate of those ye guard. 

One who believed 
in that burden—in his 
unique fashion—was Rhodes himself. 
As a teenager of 17 he left his home 
in an English parsonage to seek his 
fortune in South Africa, and made it 
in diamonds and gold. After many 
drafts of his will, he left the bulk of 
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his wealth to endow scholarships at 
Oxford for young men of the British 
empire, the United States, and Ger¬ 
many. From the start, it was to be an 
Anglo-Saxon male cabal, and he was 
unapologetic about it. 

For later sensibilities, 
perhaps, this vision car¬ 
ries grating resonances. 
But the Rhodes Schol¬ 
arships remain the gold 
standard, as they were 
the first, among inter¬ 
national scholastic pro¬ 
grams. And their tale is told with style 
by Philip Ziegler, a practiced chroni¬ 
cler of the British gentry. Some of the 
revelations he offers—he seems to have 
enjoyed full use of the Rhodes Trust’s 
confidential records—may be of inter¬ 
est mainly to the Rhodes tribe; but oth¬ 
ers are of general human interest, none 
more so than the enigmatic personality 
and purposes of Cecil Rhodes himself. 

As he was amassing his fortune, 
by means mostly fair but occasion- 
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ally foul, and becoming an influential 
power in southern Africa, Rhodes kept 
his eye fixed on a legacy shaped by the 
imperialist outlook. The initial concept 
was a secret international society. In a 
strange and naive passage in one of his 
wills, he instructed his executor. Lord 
Rothschild, to dig up the (perhaps 
imaginary) “constitution” of 
the Jesuit order and simply 
substitute “British empire” 
for “Christian church”! 

Rhodes’s vision is perhaps 
best appraised now as a 
“mentality” in the analytical 
term of the French annal¬ 
ist historians: a creed whose 
devotees almost uncon¬ 
sciously assumed it to be a fit 
part of the natural order. The 
virtues of imperialism came 
as an unquestioned assump¬ 
tion to Rhodes in the palmy 
days of the “second” British 
empire, when a fifth of the 
planet’s dry land and a fourth 
of its people lived under Brit¬ 
ish dominion—and as a rule 
not badly, as methods of gov¬ 
ernance go. 

Little even now is known 
about the origins of Rhodes’s 
obsession to found this leg¬ 
acy. Certainly he believed 
in the benevolence of Brit¬ 
ish institutions and law. 

He was a constant reader, it 
seems, of the Meditations of 
the great Roman emperor 
Marcus Aurelius, imperialist 
precursor of another empire 
and age. Perhaps his shaky health had 
something to do with it. He died early. 

Not merely did Rhodes envision 
a secret order to propagate British 
rule; he seems even to have thought 
it imaginable that George Ill’s dis¬ 
sident colonies in America might 
someday be lured back into the fold. 
Good advice prevailed with him, and 
he abandoned the notion of a secret 
cabal to leave his fortune for a more 
practical use: scholarships at Oxford. 
The eligibles stipulated by his will 
were to be public-spirited, athletic 
(no “mere bookworms” please), good 
at literary pursuits, protective of the 


weak and, above all else, devoted to 
“the performance of public duties.” 

The evolved selection process, 
by committees composed of former 
scholars but checked by an “outsider” 
as chairman, has never applied the 
terms of the will literal-mindedly. And 
apart from a certain mutual clubbabil- 


T11b!- RHODES COLOSSI 5 


ity, there is no uniformity of Rhodes 
Scholar style or type, countless myths 
to the contrary notwithstanding. (This 
reviewer once was amused to hear it 
said on a television panel discussion, 
prompted by Bill Clinton’s election 
to the presidency, that Rhodes Schol¬ 
ars must be “thin.” But in many years 
of service on selection committees I 
never heard a word said about anyone’s 
weight. Mental, yes; bodily, no.) 

The dominant imprint on the 
scholarship program, Ziegler cor¬ 
rectly observes, is that of its dedicated 
administrators, especially one postwar 
figure who was, for many in the 1950s 


and after, a great force: Sir Edgar Wil¬ 
liams, Warden of Rhodes House and 
secretary to the Trust for almost three 
decades. He gets a chapter to himself, 
deservedly. “Bill” Williams had been 
an Oxford history don before World 
War II, then rose to become chief of 
intelligence to Field Marshal Mont¬ 
gomery and, as such, the 
youngest brigadier in the 
British army. As mentor to 
hundreds of scholars, he was 
a wry presence who inter¬ 
preted the Rhodes vision for 
a less visionary age, always 
with bone-dry wit and good 
sense. He once left a lun¬ 
cheon with the words “Well, 
back to Lenin’s tomb”— 
meaning the monumental 
Rhodes House, erected in 
1929, whose vast unlivable 
spaces he and his family 
despised. He liked to tease 
Americans about politics. “I 
am a very right-wing Tory,” 
he said one night, “much to 
the left of anything you have 
in the U.S.” He did not fear 
the word “elite” so long as 
that elite did not have “sharp 
elbows.” 

What Williams would 
say of the latest manifesta¬ 
tion of the Rhodes legacy, 
the Rhodes-Mandela Trust, 
is unknowable. It is a com¬ 
pensatory design hatched by 
the trustees in part to mark 
the centennial year (2003) 
of the scholarships and 
financed with a pledge of £10 million, 
the object being to broaden educa¬ 
tional chances for young Africans. 
For Rhodes himself, some evolutions 
of his vision might impel a few “rho- 
docycles,” defined by one wit as the 
number of times the Founder would 
spin in his grave if he knew how his 
money is being spent. And after more 
than a century, there is an inevitable 
and substantial gap between Rhodes’s 
hermetic vision and the programs that 
mark his legacy. That legacy, indeed, 
may offer a classic study in serendip¬ 
ity: the chance discovery of the sur¬ 
prising in quest of the expected. ♦ 
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Tested by Time 

Tradition is ‘gratitude toward the past and 
harmony with it. ’ by Lawrence Klepp 


M an is a rational animal, 
said Aristotle, who 
forgot to add, “maybe 
45 minutes a day, on a 
good day.” What about something more 
negotiable, like “traditional animal”? 
The case has been made by conservative 
philosophers such as Edmund Burke, 
Michael Oakeshott, Roger Scruton, 
and, with one foot still 
in Aristotle, Alasdair 
MacIntyre. But modern 
urban industrial civili¬ 
zation has specialized 
in fracturing traditional 
cultures, a process usu¬ 
ally accompanied by con¬ 
vulsions. Modern barbarism, in fact, has 
taken two forms: fanatical attempts to 
impose some extreme or purified version 
of threatened traditions, and fanatical 
attempts to abolish tradition altogether. 

The French Revolution, commu¬ 
nism, and similar futuristic experi¬ 
ments that exploded in modernity’s 
face demonstrated that measuring all 
social customs and institutions by 
reductive standards of rationality or 
utility or progress doesn’t work. Even 
progressive politicians now have to 
admit that traditions anchor iden¬ 
tity and basic values in ways that can 
cancel out calculations of economic 
self-interest, or the forced march of 
progress. 

On the other hand, even most con¬ 
temporary Western conservatives are 
heirs to the Enlightenment premise 
that time-honored legacies of the past 
(most of them stoutly defended by 
conservatives) are subject to irrever¬ 
ent criticism or condemnation, if only 
in light of what by now can be spoken 
of as an Enlightenment tradition, an 
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open-minded, questioning, scientific, 
democratic way of life. 

So we are left without the kind of 
authority tradition once had and the 
kind of tradition authority once had. We 
still, of course, have plenty of genial sea¬ 
sonal and ceremonial traditions, rang¬ 
ing from wedding cakes to Christmas 
trees to New Year’s Eve in Times Square 
to the seventh inning 
stretch. But tradition 
itself has needed a phi¬ 
losophy, not just the test 
of time, for a long time. 

Burke et al. can be 
quoted in tradition’s 
moderate defense; and 
now, in English, so can Josef Pieper 
(1904-1997), a modest, self-consciously 
traditional philosopher. Pieper was an 
independent German Catholic thinker 
whose touchstones were Plato and 
Thomas Aquinas and who established a 
reputation after the war with a series of 
popular short books on assorted cultural 
and ethical topics. The best-known in 
English is probably Leisure: The Basis of 
Culture (published in 1948 and translated 
in the early 1950s), a cogent case against 
relentlessly utilitarian approaches to life. 

For Pieper, leisure, which is not to 
be confused with idleness or weekends 
filled with a frenzy of “leisure activities,” 
is related to both festival and contempla¬ 
tion and the religious origins of each. It 
is time spent experiencing a harmony 
with the whole of existence, as opposed 
to the workaday task of tinkering with 
or subduing some part of it. Pieper 
approaches tradition in the same spirit 
in this little book (first published in Ger¬ 
man 38 years ago), which is devoid of the 
portentous density often associated with 
works of philosophy written in German 
and, despite a few puzzling or hairsplit¬ 
ting passages, resembles good conversa¬ 


tion, wearing its learning lightly, full of 
arresting quotations and digressions. 

Tradition is “society’s memory.” 
It’s not to be confused with unthink¬ 
ing, obstinate persistence in some¬ 
thing because “it’s just tradition.” It’s 
an expression of a conscious, reflective 
gratitude toward the past and harmony 
with it, though not every implicit mean¬ 
ing of a tradition can be articulated or 
consciously understood while it’s being 
practiced and handed on (and sometimes 
recast). But Pieper, while conceding the 
significance of secular traditions, is far 
more interested in “sacred tradition.” 

He uses Plato’s frequent invocation of 
the wisdom of “the ancients” and their 
(in Plato’s view) superior attunement to 
the transcendent origins and meanings 
of things to establish a parallel between 
the Platonic tradition in philosophy 
and the Christian idea of sacred tradi¬ 
tion founded in an original revelation. 
Tradition, in this sense, is a distant 
echo of divine speech. As such, Pieper 
argues, it is the archetype of all mytho¬ 
logical traditions. The original revela¬ 
tion is, to be sure, in some cases “hidden 
beneath a thicket of fanciful additions,” 
even “deformed and mangled,” like the 
underwater marble statue of the god in 
Plato’s Republic, “its limbs broken to 
pieces and crusted over with mussels, 
seaweed, and gravel, so it looks more 
like a monster than what it really is.” 

Backhanded as the compliment may 
seem, it’s meant as a form of ecumeni¬ 
cal embrace. Pieper thinks all religious 
traditions, even the divine shenanigans 
of ancient paganism, and the great West¬ 
ern philosophical and aesthetic tradi¬ 
tions as well, share a primary universal 
aim, the preservation of an original tran¬ 
scendent legacy. “Primordial ideas” like 
“salvation, disaster, guilt, punishment, 
harmony, happiness” are found in every 
mythic tradition and are unconsciously 
assimilated by individuals so that “de 
facto we build our lives on them and 
become at odds with ourselves if we try 
to live otherwise.” 

In this context he alludes rather 
vaguely to the findings of depth psychol¬ 
ogy and briefly mentions Jung, though 
he’s apparently not endorsing Jung’s 
archetype-filled collective unconscious, 
just a kind of built-in moral order or 
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Lessons in Celluloid 

Hollywood, history, and the War Between the Takes. 

by Michael Taube 



Filming Gone With the Wind, 1939 


spiritual compass given in some form to 
all peoples through their own traditional 
cultures and myths. 

Pieper therefore deplores the “secu¬ 
larizing global civilization” that seems 
intent on uprooting them, and he uses 
as an epigraph a passage from Gerhard 
Kruger in History and Tradition: “The 
only reason we are still alive is our incon¬ 
sistency in not having actually silenced 
all tradition.” Without its connection 
to the transcendent tradition, philoso¬ 
phy becomes, in the words of Karl Jas¬ 
pers, “an increasingly empty serious¬ 
ness,” while art, Pieper implies (quoting 
Goethe), becomes empty frivolity. 

If man really is a tradition-form¬ 
ing, tradition-following animal, we are 
never going to silence all tradition, but 
we are always, inevitably, going to be 
in the elegiac position of Lampedusa’s 
Don Fabrizio in The Leopard , watching 
cherished traditional ways of life slip 
away into oblivion, since that’s how his¬ 
tory gets made. But traditions are only 
really appreciated when they’re already 
fraying and fading. Before that they’re 
hardly recognized as traditions; they’re 
just the way things are. 

Who knew daily newspapers were 
a “traditional print medium,” rich in 
colorful newsroom customs and lore, 
until they started going under? Who 
fully savored Wrigley Field as a tradi¬ 
tional ballpark until there were hardly 
any left like it? Who thought of painted 
pictures as a precious traditional art 
form until galleries started filling up 
with stained mattresses and old socks 
and vials full of the body fluids of “art¬ 
ists”? And who approached religion as 
traditional mythology when it seemed 
as solid and immovable as the earth 
itself—the earth in the traditional 
medieval cosmology, that is? 

Threatened traditions may mutate 
into rigid fundamentalisms, or they 
may just be done in by the committees 
and regulations formed to save them. 
But the way you know something is a 
hallowed tradition is that it isn’t what 
it used to be. Then “traditional” sud¬ 
denly becomes a compliment. I saw a 
hand-lettered sign outside a gas station 
recently: “Old-fashioned Full Service.” 
Once upon a time “old-fashioned” was a 
pejorative, too. ♦ 


H ere’s a sad but true fact: 

Popular culture and his¬ 
torical accuracy just don’t 
mix. And one of the main 
culprits has been (brace yourself) the 
entertainment industry, which would 
revise everything from 
the Dawn of Man to the 
2000 presidential elec¬ 
tion—if given half the 
chance and a few mil¬ 
lion bucks. As Michael 
Medved wrote in Hol¬ 
lywood vs. America, 

“The days when Hollywood captured 
the imagination of the entire world with 
stirring accounts of our heroic history 
have given way to an era of self-flagel- 
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lation and irresponsible revisionism.” 

Sadder still, the Civil War almost 
always falls into this wayward category 
If you think that an accurate reflec¬ 
tion of this important historical period 
would be a routine procedure, think 
again. Movie studios 
and artists have taken 
it upon themselves to 
recreate this war in a 
manner that suits their 
needs. While it doesn’t 
mean that an alternate 
reality has been devised 
in which the Confederate Army is victo¬ 
rious, it does mean that the true histori¬ 
cal cause of the Civil War has been lost 
in the shuffle. 

This leads us to Gary W Gallagher, 
professor of history at the University of 
Virginia and a leading Civil War scholar 
and author. Causes Won, Lost & Forgotten 
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sheds light on the common misrepre¬ 
sentations of the conflict between Blue 
(North) and Gray (South). While freely 
admitting that he’s “trained as neither a 
film critic nor an art critic,” Gallagher 
has nevertheless produced a 
superb analysis of a war that 
defined a nation—but that 
has lost its definition thanks 
to liberal amounts of creative 
license afforded to the cellu¬ 
loid and pen-and-ink crowds. 

Gallagher classifies films 
under four traditions which 
have underscored Civil 
War-themed movies and 
art. There’s the Lost Cause, 
which casts “the South’s 
experiment in nation-build¬ 
ing as an admirable struggle 
against hopeless odds.” Next 
is the Union Cause, which 
frames “the war as preemi¬ 
nently an effort to maintain a 
viable republic in the face of 
secessionist actions.” Then there’s the 
Emancipation Cause, which depicts 
the war as “a struggle to liberate four 
million slaves and remove a cancer¬ 
ous influence on American society and 
politics.” And last, the Reconciliation 
Cause, which represents “an attempt 
by white people North and South to 
extol the American virtues both sides 
manifested during the war.” 

In Hollywood’s early years, the Lost 
Cause was dominant in films such as 
The Birth of a Nation (1915) and Gone 
with the Wind (1939). Some people viv¬ 
idly remember the positive portrayal 
of the Ku Klux Klan in the former 
film and Rhett Butler not giving a 
damn about Scarlett O’Hara in the lat¬ 
ter. But these cinematic masterpieces 
also “exposed generations of Ameri¬ 
cans to strongly positive depictions of 
the Confederacy and the slaveholding 
South.” The Old South was viewed as 
being both heroic and romantic, pas¬ 
sionate discussions of emancipation 
barely registered, and the Union was 
often viewed in a negative fashion. 

According to Gallagher, Shenan¬ 
doah (1965) represents a “watershed in 
Hollywood’s relationship with the Lost 
Cause.” This popular film is rife with 
historical inaccuracies. Even though 90 


percent of Virginia’s military-age white 
males were conscripted in the Civil 
War, the Anderson family’s five sons 
somehow avoided it. Integrated U.S. 
military outfits also magically appeared, 


defying history and reams of literature. 
The author places this film squarely in 
the Emancipation Cause, and argues it 
“should be considered pre-eminently as 
an antiwar film.” 

Still, Causes Won, Lost & Forgot¬ 
ten notes that while “ Shenandoah’s 
emancipationist elements built on 
these insubstantial precedents ... it 
remained for Glory to thrust the Eman¬ 
cipation Cause into heroic cinematic 
relief.” Glory (1989) is the epic story of 
a mighty struggle to form an all-black 
regiment—the 54th Massachusetts— 
in the Union army. The film tugged at 
heartstrings and introduced audiences 
to a very different side of the war they 
knew little about. Only the black sol¬ 
diers are portrayed in a sympathetic 
light, along with the sole exception of 
their white colonel. The white soldiers 
are depicted in a racist manner which 
“certainly would have been repellent 
by modern standards.” 

Naturally, there are historical inac¬ 
curacies in Glory. Some examples 
include: The film portrayed the black 
soldiers as being former southern 
slaves, but in reality, most were born 
free men in the North; the 54th Mas¬ 
sachusetts actually came together in 
1863, not in 1862 as the film depicted; 


and Robert Gould Shaw didn’t jump at 
the chance to become the outfit’s com¬ 
manding officer—he initially rejected 
the posting before eventually agreeing 
to assume the role. But when the film’s 
producer, Freddie Fields, was 
asked about these inaccura¬ 
cies, he brushed them aside: 

You can get bogged down 
when dealing in history. Our 
objective was to make a highly 
entertaining and exciting war 
movie filled with action and 
character. 

Most Civil War films that 
have followed Glory have 
been part of either the Eman¬ 
cipation or Reconciliation 
Cause—even if they had ele¬ 
ments of Lost Cause. Two 
examples of this shift in think¬ 
ing are Gettysburg (1993) and 
Gods and Generals (2003). The 
former has several Lost Cause 
themes, including “the idea 
that Gettysburg represented a dramatic 
moment when the Confederacy could 
have established its independence.” But 
Gallagher notes that Gettysburg repudi¬ 
ates the Lost Cause in one important 
respect: “There are innumerable Con¬ 
federate flags in evidence but no sense 
of Confederate nationalism animating 
soldiers in the Army of Northern Vir¬ 
ginia—many of whom in 1863 would 
have described the army as the embodi¬ 
ment of their nation." 

Meanwhile, its prequel, Gods and 
Generals, displays many Lost Cause 
traits but also “allocates a few minutes 
to Union motivation,” leading to dis¬ 
cussions of emancipation. As well, the 
movie is not a balanced presentation, 
missing themes like “the thousands of 
slaves who ran to Union lines,” the use 
of slavery “as a precipitant of secession 
and war,” and “white citizens unhappy 
with the Confederacy.” 

Overall, Gettysburg and Gods and Gen¬ 
erals “unfurl a far more conventional 
reconciliation banner in scenes involv¬ 
ing both officers and common soldiers,” 
and the absence of speaking roles for 
black characters in Gettysburg also “sets 
a reconciliationist tone.” Both films 
may deal with the Lost Cause, yet they 
aren’t Lost Cause films. 
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But therein lies a major problem: 
Gallagher asserts that the Union Cause, 
which carried the most weight during 
the Civil War era, has become “Holly¬ 
wood’s real lost cause.” Today’s enter¬ 
tainment industry has, for the 
most part, ignored the growth 
of the Union army and “Lin¬ 
coln’s vision of a democratic 
nation devoted to economic 
opportunity.” There really 
haven’t been vivid accounts 
of what it meant for a north¬ 
ern soldier to join the Union 
army and fight for the Ameri¬ 
can dream. 

Even worse, Hollywood 
has been serving up “a post- 
Vietnam vision of the Union 
army as a cruel, racist jug¬ 
gernaut that wreaks havoc 
and stands for nothing admi¬ 
rable.” From Dances with 
Wolves to Cold Mountain to 
Pharaoh’s Army, the Union 
is seen as a vicious, bloodthirsty outfit 
that is hell-bent on destruction rather 
than its true goal of nation-building. 
In fact, Gallagher points out the lack 
of a strong Union theme “must be read 
on one level as a triumph for the Lost 
Cause” and a victory for old-style anti- 
Yankee sentiment. 

The art world has also decided 
against paying homage to the Union 
Cause. According to Gallagher, the last 
quarter-century of Civil War art “would 
warm the hearts of former Confederates 
who laid the groundwork for the Lost 
Cause tradition.” Civil War artists like 
Mort Kiinstler and John Paul Strain 
have overwhelmingly depicted beautiful 
portraits and military scenes of famous 
Confederate military figures like Robert 
E. Lee, Thomas “Stonewall” Jackson, 
and J.E.B. Stuart. 

Even examples of 19th- and early 
20th-century Civil War art show a 
remarkable dominance of the Lost 
Cause tradition. Artists such as Ever¬ 
ett B.D. Julio and William DeHart- 
burn Washington painted majestic 
scenes of Lee and Jackson leading the 
rag-tag Confederate army in battle 
after battle. They are seen as heroic 
and pious figures, and typically 
painted with strong, dominant fea¬ 


tures and an air of confidence, such as 
George Bagby Matthews’s 1907 mas¬ 
terpiece, Lee and His Generals. 

Why is there a preference for Confed¬ 
erate art? Gallagher acknowledges that 


hard data do not exist. But his unscien¬ 
tific study of more than 2,750 advertise¬ 
ments for prints and artwork during 
1962-2006 in three magazines ( Civil War 
Times Illustrated, Blue & Gray Magazine, 
and North & South) suggests that the art¬ 
buying public “overwhelmingly prefer 


I n 1966 Germaine Tillion, a 59- 
year-old French structural anthro¬ 
pologist, published a slim volume 
entitled Le harem et les cousins 
(English title: The Republic of Cousins). 
This book, and Tillion herself, are 
largely unknown in the United States 
outside academic circles. Yet 40 years 
after its publication, The Republic of 


Ann Marlowe is the author most recently 
of a memoir, The Book of Trouble, and 
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Confederate leaders and themes.” Rea¬ 
sons for this could range from a broader 
appeal and admiration for Confederate 
figures, or even possibly “the romantic 
underdog aura of the Confederate war 
that transcends geography.” 

Causes Won, Lost & Forgot¬ 
ten gives credence to the cruel 
reality that Hollywood and 
popular art are not portraying 
the Civil War from a valid his¬ 
torical perspective. True, the 
goal of film studios and artists 
is to create subject matter that 
will appeal to their specific 
audiences and reap massive 
profits. They are not histo¬ 
rians, and a history lesson is 
likely the furthest thing from 
their minds. But if we want 
history to “come alive,” and 
if we want to learn about the 
past, the only way to properly 
do it is to accurately depict 
individuals as they were and 
events as they happened. 

If the current trend in popular cul¬ 
ture continues, fewer and fewer people 
will understand what the Union and 
Confederate causes were about, and 
why the Civil War was fought in the 
first place. ♦ 


Cousins offers fresh and even startling 
insights into the Muslim world. 

The “republic” Tillion depicts is a 
construction based on the seclusion 
of women, near-incestuous marriages, 
honor killings, and the obsessive con¬ 
cern of brothers for their sisters’ honor. 
It is common to the Christian northern 
borders of the Mediterranean as well 
as the Muslim southern and eastern 
shores. Many of Tillion’s most startling 
examples come from southern France— 
where uncle/niece marriages were still 
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taking place before World War II—and 
from Christian Lebanon where, she 
reports, spouses habitually call one 
another “cousin.” 

Tillion, who died in April just short 
of her 101st birthday, was well known 
in France—but for her courage and 
political engagement more than her 
work in anthropology. She was one 
of 61 people, and only five women, to 
hold the Grand Cross of the Legion 
d’Honneur. As a Resistance heroine 
who survived a concentration camp and 
went on to play a controversial role in 
the Algerian war, she was also a quint¬ 
essential French public intellectual. 
Tillion was the subject of a 1974 tele¬ 
vision documentary, Un certain regard , 
and two books by Jean Lacouture. 

Tillion did her research in rural 
Algeria from 1934 to 1940. But her life 
then took a drastic turn away from aca¬ 
demia: Returning to France, she joined 
the Resistance, was betrayed by a priest, 
condemned to death, and interned 
at Ravensbruck during 1942-45. Her 
mother, who was also arrested, died 
there. Tillion spent much of the post¬ 
war period documenting the atrocities 
she witnessed. Her memoir Ravensbruck 
was published in 1958; she would later 
rewrite it twice. It made her famous. 

Then, already a public figure, she 
returned to Algeria in 1954 as a govern¬ 
ment emissary, attempting to improve 
the situation of women and mitigate 
the excesses of both sides. Tillion ended 
up as one of the staunchest opponents 
of the French use of torture. Although 
the war in Algeria is mentioned mainly 
in footnotes in The Republic of Cousins, 
it shadows every page. And in the con¬ 
text of 1966 France, with the wounds of 
that savage conflict still fresh, Tillion’s 
matter-of-fact, evenhanded treatment 
of Christian and Muslim social arrange¬ 
ments is impressive. 

Tillion’s aim was to demystify the 
institution of the harem by explaining 
it—and the explanation turned out to 
revolve around cousin marriage, or what 
she called “saving all of the girls of the 
family for the boys of the family.” Her 
thesis is that in societies where women 
have inheritance rights (and giving 
daughters half the portion of sons was 
one of Mohammed’s great breaks with 


Arab tribal codes), they are married off 
to paternal first cousins wherever pos¬ 
sible. This keeps the family’s land in 
the patrilineage. 

It also leads to a number of idiosyn¬ 
crasies now identified with Muslim 
societies but formerly found in southern 
France, Italy, Greece, and Spain. To pre¬ 
vent exogamy, daughters are secluded, 
and while they may attend school or 
even work, their social contacts will be 
limited to men in their immediate fam¬ 
ily and close cousins. 

Tillion’s aim was 
to demystify the 
harem—and the 
explanation turned 
out to revolve around 
cousin marriage, 
or what she called 
“saving all of the girls 
of the family for the 
boys of the family. ” 

Forty years later, Tillion’s analysis 
of endogamous marriage and the seclu¬ 
sion of women has still not been assimi¬ 
lated into the common stock of wisdom 
about the Arab world or ours. One of 
the shocks of The Republic of Cousins is 
that it is as much a reaction to Tillion’s 
upbringing in the Auvergne, in south¬ 
ern France, as it is to her experiences 
among the Berber nomads of Algeria, 
whom she studied for her fieldwork. 

Tillion is undeniably correct in 
pointing out that close cousin marriage 
correlates heavily with the Islamic and 
Mediterranean world: It is well estab¬ 
lished that between 20 and 60 percent 
of marriages in most of the Middle East, 
Afghanistan, and Pakistan are between 
first or second cousins. Even in the 
Western diaspora this tradition persists: 
55 percent of British Pakistanis are mar¬ 
ried to their first cousins, and the num¬ 
ber in Bradford may approach 75 per¬ 
cent, as the BBC reported in 2005. Til¬ 


lion also cites statistics on endogamous 
marriage in France, which diminished 
precipitously after 1945. 

Tillion’s most useful contribution 
may be looking beyond the abstrac¬ 
tions of “Islam” and “the West” or “the 
Judeo-Christian tradition” to an earlier 
shared past in which pig bones do not 
appear in Neolithic remains around the 
Mediterranean, long before the Judeo- 
Islamic ban on eating pork. Tillion 
points out that circumcision of boys 
predates Islam; it is never mentioned 
in the Koran, though all male Muslims 
are circumcised as surely as male Jews. 
These facts might suggest grounds for 
understanding and dialogue. Indeed, in 
January 2004, the Palestinian sociolo¬ 
gist Salim Tamari proposed a far-reach¬ 
ing way of rethinking Arab identity, 
suggested by Tillion’s thought: “It is 
possible today for many Arabs to define 
themselves as Arabs and Mediterrane¬ 
ans, without abandoning their affinities 
with other non-Mediterranean Arabs.” 

You might expect that a writer deal¬ 
ing with such au courant subject mat¬ 
ter would be widely read in English, 
but Tillion’s reputation has not been 
helped by the obscurity of her publish¬ 
ers, London-based A1 Saqi Books. This 
small house was started by the Iraqi 
intellectual Kanan Makiya and some of 
his friends in 1978 and has published 
significant Arabic works in English and 
European language works in Arabic. 
The Republic of Cousins was last printed 
by A1 Saqi in 2000. The translation, by 
Quintin Hoare, carries a subtitle that 
is absent from the original: “Women’s 
Oppression in Mediterranean Society.” 
While this was doubtless well meant at 
the time, now it suggests a dated femi¬ 
nist tract. It has been out of print for 
some time, and never sold enough cop¬ 
ies in English to have an impact. 

In the light of current events, even 
Tamari’s modest goal of a dual identity 
for Mediterranean Arabs may seem dis¬ 
tant. But it is worth thinking about as 
an alternative to the sterile opposition 
between “Islam” and “the West,” and the 
bankrupt models for Arab and Muslim 
identity current on the Arab street. Ger¬ 
maine Tillion’s work suggests that there 
are fresh approaches possible, if only we 
have the imagination for them. ♦ 
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Raising the Bar 

Young Genghis Khan, by John Podhoretz 


T wenty-five years ago, at a 
moment when the publish¬ 
ing industry had gone mad 
for magazine and newspaper 
parodies, I wrote a proposal for a parody 
of TV Guide, then the most popular 
weekly in America. Unfortunately for 
me, some National Lampoon writers had 
the same idea the same week. They got 
the publisher, I didn’t, and so my spoof 
never saw the light of day. (I must report 
with more than a trace 
of schadenfreude that the 
National Lampoon ver¬ 
sion was a disaster.) One 
of my parody listings was 
for a made-for-television 
movie airing Tuesday night at 9 on CBS 
starring Ed Asner and Cloris Leach- 
man. It was called We’re Gonna Beat This 
Thing: The Alexander Solzhenitsyn Story. 

This only minimally fanciful con¬ 
ceit—at the time, Ed Asner had won 
seven Emmys and was considered 
television’s most distinguished actor— 
came rushing back when I saw Mongol, 
one of this year’s Oscar-nominated 
foreign films. At first blush, it could 
not be more different from a TV movie 
of the 1980s. Mongol has a Russian 
director, a Japanese star, is in Mongo¬ 
lian, and was produced in part by the 
National Film Commission of Kazakh¬ 
stan. It attempts to chronicle the true 
story of the rise of Genghis Khan, 
filmed on and around the untouched 
Mongolian steppe. The images have a 
stunning rarity to them, since Mongo¬ 
lia was closed off to the outside world 
for most of the 20th century. The pow¬ 
erful and very bloody battle scenes are 
eye-catching, stirring, and chilling. 
Even the subtitles are handled beau¬ 
tifully, popping up all over the screen 

John Podhoretz, editorial director of 
Commentary, is The Weekly 
Standard's movie critic. 


Mongol 

Directed by Sergei Bodrov 


to ensure they are not lost in scenes in 
which snow and white fur dominate 
the lower part of the frame. 

Dramatically, however, the movie is 
a welter of embarrassing cliches. Geng¬ 
his is paired off with a sassy, politically 
savvy wife notable for her complete 
lack of subservience to the man who 
put the bar in barbarian. And given the 
amount of time devoted to the many 
ways in which young Mongols were 
taken prisoner in the 
12th century, it could 
have been called We’re 
Gonna Beat This Thing: 
The Genghis Khan Story. 

Time and again, as 
a preteen with flowing black locks, 
young Genghis finds himself in some 
form of imprisonment, usually with a 
wooden stock around his neck. Some¬ 
how, he manages to get himself 
extricated from the wooden 
stock only to find himself in 
it once again. After a while, 
it looks like a hip new Lower 
East Side necklace. A few years 
later, he becomes a man—actu¬ 
ally, since the adult actor play¬ 
ing him is 31, he seems to have 
fallen asleep for a decade or 
two like Rip Van Winkle—and 
to celebrate his coming-of- 
advanced-age he gets a steel 
ring slapped around his neck 
before he is thrown in a jail 
cell for a few years. 

Through it all, Genghis is 
motivated only by love—love 
for the wife he chose for him¬ 
self when he was nine, goes to war to 
save, and by whom he is saved in return 
from one of his innumerable incarcera¬ 
tions. Yes, the man who brought raping 
and pillaging to a whole new level as 
he swept across Asia is portrayed here 
as monogamous to a fault—even to the 
point of accepting as his own a child 


born to his wife during a period of sex¬ 
ual servitude. 

It is unlikely, in the extreme, that 
the real Genghis Khan was quite so 
evolved about the role of the women in 
his life. But who cares about the women 
in Genghis Khan’s life, anyway? One 
doesn’t attend a movie about Genghis 
Khan because one is interested in the 
domestic manners of the Mongolians. 
One wants to see how he became a con¬ 
queror. And this crucial detail is entirely 
missing from the script by director Ser¬ 
gei Bodrov and Arif Aliyev. After 90 
minutes of jail and more jail, Genghis 
finally sets himself to the task of uniting 
the Mongol clans. He rides away from 
the missus and the kids—and then we 
cut forward to six years later, when he 
has an army of thousands and is prepar¬ 
ing to wage war against the remaining 
Mongol holdouts before he proceeds to 
take over much of the known world. 

Why any of these people have decided 
to follow him, and what happened as 
he gathered supporters along the way, 
is entirely absent from the film. Mon¬ 
gol is supposedly the first of a trilogy of 
films about the life of Genghis Khan. If 
Bodrov and Aliyev are unable even to 



Picnic on the Steppes 

imagine just what qualities of character 
and leadership made their subject one of 
the most formidable human beings ever 
to walk the earth, there doesn’t seem 
much reason to go on with their project. 

Now, if Ed Asner had played him 
back in the early 1980s, that would have 
been something to see. ♦ 
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“In the end, we are our habits, so take time developing good ones _ "Do yj/^r] tt 

Some of these are obvious. No joke, don’t smokel Also, don’t type I Ms _L CAjJL ULl y 

while you drive. Get in the habit of sports and exercise—by your 10th 
reunion, you’ll know who has and hasn’t, and you’ll know even more each 
subsequent one.... 

“Get in the habit of being excited. It’s a great big world, with no excuse for being bored. It’s 
fun to have feuds and enemies — I’ve had my share—but break the habit of nursing grudges. 
Here’s one tip: Always write angry letters to your enemies, but never mail them....” 

—James Fallows, commencement address, Ursinus College, May 17, 2008 
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